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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the 

year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which 

should unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches 

accept the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with his teaching, that practical 

"religion is summed up in love to God and love to man.—[Passed unanimously by the 
National Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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shed a garment when they visit the metropolis.” 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE. 


On page 21 the publishers announce a list of premiums to 
be given to those who shall secure for the Christian Register 
subscribers for the ensuing year. There are nine premiums, 
ranging from $250 to $25, for lists containing the largest 
number, the next largest, etc., with commissions for all who 
will work. 


‘ Editorial. 
R. JAMES WALKER will be the subject of Dr. 
E. E. Hale’s reminiscences next week. In connection 
with Dr. Walker’s portrait we shall also print pictures 
of some of his eminent Unitarian colleagues in Har- 
vard University. Our Channing number was re- 
ceived with great favor, and we are confident that these remi- 
niscences with their illustrations will do admirable work for 
our cause. We are often asked the meaning of our gospel, 
and what excuse we have for standing outside the historic 
churches of Christendom. We are also charged with having 
no reason for being, except opposition to Orthodoxy. Be- 
lieving, however, that there is a profound truth in the saying, 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them,” we propose to exhibit 
a few of the products of our religion, 


we 


WHOEVER knows anything about the lives of actors knows, 
also, that the disgrace brought upon their profession causes 
more pain to the good men and women among them than it 
can to any one looking on from the outside. Actors who 
are pure-minded men and women love their art, and grieve 
to see it debased, whether for the gains of managers or the 
unworthy fame of actors. The Dramatic Mirror of New 
York speaks as plainly as any religious newspaper could , of 
those who cater to the dissolute patrons of the theatre. ‘The 
editor declares that the police should be called upon to sup- 
press every indecent show which appears upon the stage to 
debase the drama. One reason given for the success of 
such questionable exhibitions distributes the responsibility. 
The managers depend not so much upon the inhabitants of 
even a great city to patronize a vicious performance as upon 
the floating population of travellers, who, being away from 
home, “seem to shed moral responsibilities as they would 
Many 
people who would be ashamed in their own cities to be seen 
at performances where vile men and women were acting up 
to the verge of criminality would not hesitate in a distant 
city, just for once, to take in the sights. They are thought- 
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less. Their reasoning is that the thing is going on, and 
they might as well see it; whereas, without the guilty conni- 
vance of these people and others like them, the show could 
not succeed. The great wickedness of Paris is not so much 
the wickedness of the Parisians as that of the travellers from 
the ends of the earth and all its quarters, for whom money- 
loving Parisians cater. Zola’s worst books had their largest 
circulation outside of France. If all decent people would 
stand by the best things produced on the stage, and honor 
most the actors of spotless lives, they would excite gratitude 
in the dramatic profession, and aid to bring about speedily a 
much-needed reform. 
J 


SEVERAL religious papers that are opposed to socialism 
are making much of the atrocious conduct of Dr. Edward 
Aveling as an argument against socialism. He forsook his 
wife to live with the daughter of Karl Marx, and, when his 
wife died, forsook Miss Marx to marry another person. 
Socialism is of many kinds, and each kind should be judged 
by its own principles, without reference to the character and 
conduct of those who may connect with socialistic principles 
ethical eccentricities in theory and practice. Good-hearted 
dreamers like Karl Marx, who is credited with fidelity to the 
most steadfast domestic affections, may put forth theories 
for the regeneration of society which, carried out by un- 
scrupulous men, would work the most disastrous conse- 
quences. One of the by-ways which, branching off from 
many new paths, lead to moral and social destruction,: is 
that one relating to the family. Within the circle of domes- 
tic life as now favored by the Church and guarded by the 
State there is always room for trouble and tragedy. Injus- 
tice and suffering are often apparently sheltered by existing 
institutions. But they who attack the institution to destroy 
‘the evil increase the very danger that they set out to 
remedy. Just in so far as socialism covers disregard for the 
existing family life of civilization, and proposes to reform 
evils by destroying the family, just so far will it be produc- 
tive of scandals and evils greater than those it would abolish. 
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WE have refrained hitherto from expressing an opinion 
upon the facts alleged with respect to the so-called American 
Revised Version of the Bible, bearing date of 1898, hoping 
that some explanation by the English editors or publishers 
would put a different face upon the facts or correct the 
American statement of them; but nothing has yet appeared 
to contradict the assertions of the American Committee or 
to mitigate the judgment which must be pronounced. 
Briefly, the facts are these: the Revised Version was pre- 
pared by English scholars in co-operation with Americans. 
In cases where the two companies failed to agree, the Eng- 
lish opinion prevailed; but the American preference was re- 
corded in the Appendix. Before the Revised Version was 
issued, the American Committee bound itself by an agree- 
ment not to publish an American edition until 1899; From 
that time until now the American Committee has held to- 
gether; and, to speak now only of the New Testament, cer- 
tain members have devoted a large amount of time and labor 
to the gratuitous work of preparing.an edition which should 
represent the work of the American revisers. The Appendix 
was prepared in some haste; and, not to overload it, many of 
the decided preferences of the American Committee were not 
recorded there. The real American revision was to have 
been issued in the summer of 1899, but to forestall its sale, 
the University presses have put on the market what purports 
to be the American Revised Version, with which, however, 
the American revisers have had nothing to do. After wait- 
ing fourteen years, English scholars put this edition upon the 
market only a few months before the appearance of the real 
American edition with the obvious purpose of under-cutting 
its sale. This is nothing less than‘a swindle and a fraud,— 
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a swindle upon the public, which is led’ to'suppose that the 
real American revision is offered, and a fraud upon the 
American scholars, who have given freély of their time and 
learning to the cause of Biblical scholarship. Have English 
Biblical scholars no sense of honor? 


Od 


The labor question is raised in the oldest book in the 
world. Nearly every quéstion ‘of modern ethics is asked in 
the book of Job, all the complaints of the modern pessimist 
are recorded in the book of Ecclesiastics, and every homely 
duty is suggested in the book of Proverbs. The sublimest 
outlook of religion is found in the prophecy of Isaiah, and 
all the modern humanities are involved in the records of the 
first three Gospels. Aristotle is still a first-rate authority in 
several sciences. Socrates and Plato still command the 
thoughts of men, and the poet humbly goes back to Homer 
to learn the lesson of a sublime simplicity. 


Things to Learn. 


In the early history of all. the American colonies, compe- 
tition and discipline were enforced in their most rigorous 
forms. The condition imposed upon the majority of the peo- 
ple who sought their fortunes in the New World would to-day 
be regarded as tyrannical, cruel, and unbearable. The dis- 
tinctions of caste and rank, even in New England colonies, 
were rigidly fixed, and were maintained without regard to 
any considerations of humanity. Large numbers of early 
settlers came as indentured servants, under bonds to work a 
certain number of years. They were practically slaves for 
the time. Some of them came voluntarily to better their 
fortunes in this way: others were sold for debt or were 
shipped from Europe for various reasons. In New England 
many of these servants were released from bonds’ because 
there was no profit in maintaining'them. Afterward to some 
extent slaves from Africa took their places: 

But the especial fact to which we wish to call’ attention is 
that, in all the early days of our colonial and national history, 
discipline was strict, subservience to all authority was ex- 
acted, and the conditions of competition were such that the 
unfortunate and the weak not only went to the wall, but were 
blotted out of existence. There was little sentiment and 
scanty compassion lavished upon the insane, the pauper, and 
the criminal. 

The old idea was that they who were to rule must first 
learn to obey. Apprenticeship for all kinds of trades and 
professions was long and hard. It was arranged for the 
benefit of the employer; and the boy who spent five years_ 
learning to make a wagon or to build a house spent more than 
half that time for the benefit of his boss. Poverty involved 
such pains and penalties that all classes of society dreaded 
the poorhouse more than they feared the prison. 

In our easy-going days we are forgetting these things. 
We overlook the fact that the hardy race of pioneers was 
not only sifted out by the method of immigration, but also 
resifted by the discipline of toil and hardship and the rigors 
of government until only the strong’and the courageous: were 
left to fight their battles against fortune in the New: World. 

We have now to learn how to keep the good. of the old 
discipline, while we bring pity, sympathy, aiid a sense of 
universal brotherhood to bear in all the relations of society. 
We must keep respect for everything that is respectable, 
reverence for everything that is reverend, and honor: for that 
which is honorable, at the same time that we pay respect to 
human nature in all its common and undistinguished forms. 

We have yet to learn how to put our trust in all the peo- 
ple and yet hold every individual up to the strictest sense of 
personal responsibility. We have to open wide the gates of 
opportunity for every boy and girl, and yet make each one 
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know, beyond a doubt, that the final fortunes of the individ- 
ual are to be determined by industry, thrift, fidelity, and sub- 
ordination to duty. \ 

We have yet to learn how the new sense of sympathy for 
all who are weak and unfortunate and guilty is to have its 
way, while blame falls upon the guilty, and punishment fol- 
lows crime. We must learn how’ to make allowance for all 
natural defects, for the tyrannies of society, for the injustice 
of the many who seek their own gain, and at the same time 
show the unfortunate and the guilty that their only possible 
escape from penalty is’ through obedience. Without the 
harshness and the terror which formerly made the fate: of 
the pauper and’ the criminal almost equally forlorn, we must 
still maintain’ the distinction between right and wrong’ con- 
duct, and’ let penalty fall upon the guilty. 

We say, and say it with gladness, that all the people must 
share the, benefits of all modern progress. The lesson will 


- be hard; but we have. yet to learn, and we shall learn, how 


all'the people shall become the heirs of all the accumulated 
blessings of civilization according to their merit. It would 
be a topsy-turvy world in which everybody ruled, and there 
was -no discipline, in which there could be no promotion 
according to merit, and no distribution of benefits according 
to the services rendered by those who enjoyed them. 

This: is still’ a hard world to live in. ‘Toil, trouble, and 
anxiety have not been abolished, and will not be, in any 
time within’ human foresight. But taking all the world 
together, and all classes as we find them, the conditions 
imposed upon every individual who enters the competitions 
of life are made more easy. What we need now to learn for 
the good’ health of society and for the welfare of each 
member of it is how to bring blessing to every one, while 
still we let a wide gulf separate the fortunes of the good and 
the evil, the thrifty and’ the indolent, the wise and the 
ignorant, those who help themselves and those who desire to 
reap where they have not sown. 

If a process of evolution has been going on since the 
earliest times, with whatever lapses and backward swinging 
curves, then it follows that better times have already come, 
and that still better days are coming. But that they do not 
come for all is evident. That the uplift of the human race 
has not reached. and helped every individual nor every class 
is a fact too painfully conspicuous. The task of this genera- 
tion is: to equalize benefits, to bring into the old stable 
relations between human beings, upon which all society has 
been founded from the beginning of time, new virtues, new 
harmonies, new blessings, while still maintaining, in all their 


strictness of outline and rigor of penalty, every righteous” 


distinction and every wholesome restraint. 


A Challenge. 


It is very gratifying to Unitarians to hear the kind words 
that are often spoken in these days in praise of their past 
services to the world. When the rector of Trinity Church 
gives an appreciative lecture upon Theodore Parker, or Dr. 
Newton comes on from New York to address the Unitarian 
Club, or eminent “ Evangelical” leaders tell us of their in- 
debtedness to the Unitarian movement, it almost seems as if 
we were at the gate of the millennium. 

It is wholesome also to hear certain other things that 
these same generous friends sometimes say about us. Their 
praise for the most part is confined to the past. It is in the 
garnishing of the tombs of the prophets that they are most 
willing ‘to give their assistance. As for us who are living 
to-day, they are frank in their judgment that our work is ac- 
complished. Your people, they tell us, have brought back 
a human Christ, they have freed the Bible from bondage 
to the letter, they have successfully asserted the dignity of 
human’ nature against the extreme dogma of total depravity. 
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See, they say, your little body was sent out in the providence 
of God’ to do scouting duty in the van of the march. You 
have performed your duty nobly. It is time now to return 
to the ranks. Where you go is dangerous to follow farther. 

How plausible this siren voice is! There is a good deal 
of truth in it, too. The evangelical churches have doubtless 
marched on.. They are camping to-day farther on than 
where our fathers cautiously ventured. ‘“ Old-fashioned” 
Unitarians have long been welcomed and are made ex- 
tremely comfortable in thousands of churches of other 
names. It is probable that more than half of Channing’s 
contemporaries in the ministry would be somewhat shocked 
at expressions that they might hear — about the Bible, for 
example — in many an “orthodox” pulpit. Is it not delight- 
ful that the days of the loneliness of our Unitarian fellow- 
ship are over, and our distinctive hard work is accom- 
plished? Our evangelical friends themselves assure us that 
we need not sacrifice any more of our money to plant Unita- 
rian churches, inasmuch as there are now plenty of orthodox 
churches committed to do the same work. As for our 
historic churches, if they will remain “ old-fashioned,” and 
not get too radical ministers, they will soon be taken back 
into good and regular fellowship in the orthodox fold. This 
is the process by which our little body of pickets and scouts, 
having done all that was ever asked of them, may hence- 
forth be discharged from any arduous labors or risks, and 
suffered quietly to repose upon their precious memories. 

It seems to us that these pleasant compliments to the 
labors of our predecessors, with the genial suggestions that 
we had better not go any further, constitute the most ringing 
challenge that any company of true men ever listened to. 
What should we say, whose forefathers came over here to 
found the Puritan colony, if the later emigrants, the Irish- 
men and the Poles and the Germans, were to tell us that we 
had done enough for human liberties and republican govern- 
ment, and that we might as well now wait and take the pace 
of the multitude? Should we not answer: You may catch 
up with us if you can, and welcome! As for us, we have 
only begun to do fitting service to the cause of human liberty 
and progress. So, when men assure us that we have done 
our part for an enlightened and civilized religion, every drop 
of chivalric blood in us is stirred to answer: What kind of 
men do you take us to be?) Do you think that we are tired 
of marching in the van or afraid of the exposure and vent- 
ures of our work? Where are those anywhere who have 
more gladness and hope in their work than we have, as if 
indeed the presence of the Great Commander were with us? 

We are quite doubtful if our leaders in the earlier genera- 
tion saw their way in advance more clearly or hopefully than 
we see it'presented for us to-day. See, for instance, what we 
have yet to attain for the world in freeing religion from arbi- 
trary authority and convention. Every one speaks kindly of 
Parker; but how many churches are there in America where 
Parker could possibly be given a hearing from the pulpit? 
Nay, how many thousands of churches where Jesus him- 
self, if he appeared with all the authority of a born prophet, 
yet not having been canonically ordained, would be refused 
utterance! In how many churches would Jesus’ simple creed 
be a bar to membership? We stand to-day for a church that 
welcomes every true and loving man to help us work for 
righteousness in the world. Where are the churches, out of 
all the scores of thousands numbered in the census report, 
that Abraham Lincoln could have honestly joined? Could 
he have joined Trinity Church in Boston, or the Old South 
Church, or Heber Newton’s church in New York? Ought 
there not, then, to be churches in America that shall offer a 
free pulpit to every utterance of the divine spirit, that shall 
be comprehensive in their membership of all souls who wor- 
ship the ideal things or join hands with their fellows in 
brotherly love? Ought there not to be at least one denom- 
ination that shall fear no question from reason or science; 
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that shall be obliged to defend no conventional lines, but 
only to ask what Truth is; that shall make good will to men 
the sole test of its members? The challenge to the little 
body of Unitarians is to be such a church as this. There 
is room for it. There has never yet been such a church. 
The call to us is to make ready this church for the future. 


The New Reformation in England. 


The Episcopal Church in England is just now in a state 
of dangerous unrest. It is split up into contending factions, 
and is straining to the utmost tension the authority of the 
State in its affairs. Its creeds and articles, which are sup- 
posed to define its theological position, as its rubrics shape 
its rites, are open to private interpretation; and, as a con- 
sequence, the varieties of construction are so numerous as to 
prevent them from being in any sense operative tests of 
religious belief. Though the creeds and thirty-nine articles 
are regarded as expressions of the Church’s faith, and were 
originally designed to shut out dissent, they do nothing of 
the kind. Indeed, creeds and Protestantism have never 
succeeded together ; and so the real faith of the bishops and 
clergy and laity in England is as many-colored as the non- 
conformity of which it was supposed to be the antidote. 
High, Broad, and Low, and a hundred shades of difference 
between the three, convert the seamless robe of privileged 
conformity into a crazy quilt of conflicting opinions. There 
is no orthodox standard in the Church, at least none that is 
sufficiently definite and authoritative to be practicable. The 
State as Defender of the Faith is not a success. What it 
does is to defend liberty of conscience, and prevent sections 
of the Church from flying at each other’s throats; but liberty 
and conformity are incompatible. They have never worked 
together satisfactorily and never will. And so Her Majesty’s 
Privy Council quietly tolerates divergences which the ancient 
creeds and articles were designed to suppress. 

At the present moment, however, heresy of doctrine is not 
the centre of the ecclesiastical storm which is raging in the 
British Isles. Originality of thought is not the strong point 
in the Church by law established, nor can it be said to have 
been the cardinal virtue of Episcopacy at any stage of its 
history. Truth can only thrive in freedom; and a church 
which has always prided itself upon conservative convention- 
alism is not, and never can be, the school in which prophets 
are reared. Nowand again a sturdy thinker, like Stanley or 
Jowett in England, or Phillips Brooks and Heber Newton in 
- America, may raise his head above the level of conservatism 
around him, and prophesy broad things for the Church, but 
he has to suffer for his temerity, and is practically over- 
whelmed by a consensus of sluggish sentiment, which hates 
to move from the old landmarks. 

But the great trouble which is disturbing the religious 
world in England just now relates not so much to theological 
heresy as to dangerous innovations in the ritual of the 
National Church. There is a disposition in a large section 
of the Church to undo the Reformation. Some of the clergy 
and prominent laity are seeking to restore ideas and cere- 
monies which lapsed in England with the downfall of 
Catholicism under Henry VIII. The High Church party, 
which has been slowly gaining power and influence, is 
anxious to bring: back the. priesthood, the celebration of 
mass, auricular confession, the use of incense, and other 
usages of Catholicism. In other words, there is a marked 
tendency against Protestantism. Luther is spoken of dis- 
paragingly, the Puritan movement is condemned; and an 
effort is made to whitewash the Stuarts. If the National 
Church stood in the same relation to the State as does the 
Episcopal Church in this country, there would be nothing in 
these retrograde movements to disturb the nation. But the 
Church of England is a department of the State, holds 
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national property, and enjoys cai in virtue of its 
political connection. Its bishops are chosen by the secular 
power, and its clergy are in receipt of emoluments which are 
State possessions. A conflict of authority is therefore threat- 
ened which Parliament may have to settle. In order to stave 
off the evil day, Lord Salisbury is urging the bishops to keep 
their lawless clergy under restraint. Sir William Harcourt 
is writing letters to the Zimes, which rival in force and 
power the epistles he once wrote under the title of “ His- 
toricus,” rebuking illegal practices in the Church. Non- 
conformist bodies are holding meetings in different parts of 
the country to stem the tide of sacerdotalism, and are using 
existing schisms as arguments in favor of disestablishment. 
It is not too much to say, that the whole country is deeply 
moved with a fear that, if something be not done, and done 
quickly, it may lose the fruits of the Reformation and drift 
back slowly into a drivelling medizvalism. 

Nor is the fear utterly groundless. High Anglicanism 
has made rapid strides in the last fifty years. Its pretensions 
have been bold and persistent; it has had a succession of 
brilliant preachers; its clergy, many of whom are pledged to 
celibacy and poverty, are tireless workers in the slums of 
great cities; and the spectacular ceremonies to which they 
give so much care and attention are not without a powerful 
charm for people to whom religion is nothing, if it be not 
ceremonial. Ritualism reaches the social extremes in Eng- 
land as it does in America. It holds fashionable people who 
contrive to combine extreme devotion with ultra-worldliness, 
and by the helpful ministries of its clergy among the desti- 
tute captivates the poorest of the poor. The hope of Eng- 
lish Protestantism lies, however, with Parliament and with 
the sturdy, intelligent, and independent middle class, who 
have no relish for priests or priestcraft. They may be 
counted upon to withstand the apparent inroads which a 
thinly veiled Romanism is making upon = hitherto invinci- 
ble Protestantism of England. 


Current Copics. 


Tue dangers that beset the peace of the world are exem- 
plified strikingly in the advices that reach the continent from 
Samoa. It has now become apparent that the adventures of 
some foreign officials there very nearly resulted in bringing 
into being a serious quarrel between the governments of the 
United States,-Great Britain and Germany. The German 
consul at Apia saw fit to declare invalid the decision of the 
American chief justice of the island, Mr. Julius Chambers, 
confirming Malietoa Tanu king of Samoa. In order to give 
force to the action against Mr. Chambers, the German of- 
ficials ejected the former from the supreme court of the 
petty kingdom. Thereupon, at the order of the British con- 
sul, marines were landed from an English war-ship, and Mr. 
Chambers was restored to the judicial authority under the 


protection of the British flag. When the news of the Ger- . 


man Officials was communicated to Washington, London and 
Berlin, there were hurried conferences between the diplomats ; 
and it seemed, for a few hours, that the ebullition of spirits at 
Apia contained the grave promise of some grave international 
disturbance, involving three out of the five great powers of 
the world. 

wt 


FORTUNATELY for the cause of peace, the strain upon the 
mutual forbearance of the United States, Great Britain and 
Germany was lessened materially when the foreign office at 
Berlin intimated to the officials at Washington and London 
that, if the action of the German consul at Apia were found to 
have violated the terms of the treaty at Berlin, under which 
the three powers maintain supervision over the fortunes of 
the islanders, such a violation would be disavowed promptly 
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by the government of the kaiser. But a battle involving 
about 10,000 men in action had already been fought between 
Malietoa Tanu and Mataafa, his rival for the kingly dignity ; 
and there is every reason to believe that this catastrophe was 
brought about largely through the intrigue ofthe German 
consul. According to the latest advices, Mataafa, who was 
victorious in battle, has been. recognized for the time being 
as king of Samoa. The disturbance, however, is not over 
yet. The powers have discovered that the tripartite arrange- 
ment, under which the government of Samoa is now con- 
ducted, is not satisfactory; and it is probable that a con- 
ference between representatives of the three interested 
powers will be held shortly, to adjust conditions in Samoa 
and devise some means for the removal of the causes of 
friction in that small but explosive island. 


ae 


Tue colony of Russian Dowkhobortsi (Spirit-wrestlers), who 
reached port at Halifax last Friday, raised their voices in 
praise and prayer when the vessel that carried them cast her 
anchor ; and these modern pilgrims were welcomed by one 
of their leaders, Prince Hilkoff, and the committee of Cana- 
dians.and Americans who had been instrumental in fitting 
out and starting the expedition to the New World. The 
Doukhobortsi have left their country after a series of wander- 
ae from one part of the Russian empire to another, under 

stress of official and unofficial persecution. The story 
of their faith during the past fifty years is a story of con- 
tinued proscriptions, of repeated hostile edicts, which fol- 
lowed one upon another with relentless rigor, until it be- 


“came a physical impossibility for the peace-loving sect (one 


of the tenets of whose faith expressly prohibits the bearing 
of arms) to live in the country of their birth. The colony 
that has just arrived in Halifax numbers some 2,400 people, 
who will be distributed in small communities at various 
points in the Province of Cape Breton. Other delegations 
will arrive from time to time until the entire sect has been 
removed to America. The Canadian government is encour- 
aging the movement, after having assured itself of the value 
of the Doukhobortsi as colonists. ‘ 


J 


Tue bill authorizing the construction of the Nicaragua 
Canal by the Maritime Canal Company was passed by the 
Senate with only six dissenting votes last Saturday. The 
Maritime Canal Company, however, will continue in exist- 
ence only in name. The company, under the provisions of 
the bill, is to be financed and controlled by the government. 
The financial features of the new measure provide for the 
issuance of 1,000,000 shares of stock of the value of $100 
each. The canal company will call in all the stock issued 
except that held by the Nicaraguan and Costa Rican govern- 
ments. When this has been done, the Secretary of the 
Treasury will subscribe for 925,000 shares of the company’s 
stock for the government of the United States. An impor- 
tant feature of the bill, and one that contains a maximum of 
reassurance to Great Britain, is the provision guaranteeing 
the neutrality of the canal. 
the interruptions of business between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coasts of the United States is, however, expressly re- 
served by this government. _ 

Od 

THERE is every reason to believe that Congressman-elect 
Roberts of Utah, whose election has been the subject of a 
great deal of unfavorable comment, will take his seat in the 
next Congress in spite of the vigorous campaign that has 
been conducted against him by those who consider the fact 
that Mr. Roberts is living in a state of polygamy a national 
disgrace. It is plain that the movement against the Con- 
gressman from Utah is losing in strength; and, furthermore, 


The right to protect it against. 
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it is becoming apparent that, in the opinion of some of the 
highest constitutional authorities in the country, Congress 
has no right to unseat a member who has been duly elected 
according to the provisions of the Constitution and who in 
his own person satisfies the requirements for qualification. 
It does not appear that Mr. Roberts was irregularly elected 
or that he fails to satisfy the conditions of eligibility. It 
has been affirmed that the opposition to Mr. Roberts is 
largely in the nature of an attempt at religious persecution, 
and the disposition to join in the movement is not as appar- 
ent as it was at the beginning of the agitation. 


Pd 


THE crusade against ritualism in the Church of England 
has reached proportions that alarm the ruling churchmen; 
and the bishops have apparently reached the conclusion that 
something must be done—and done at once—to end the 
agitation that is disturbing the Church. It is said that, in 
order to check the tendencies of modern liberal feeling, the 
Anglican bishops have determined upon what appears an 
altogether extraordinary measure. They have decided to 
present a bill providing for a revival of the church courts. 
This plan, which was agreed upon only after one of the 
most bitter conclaves in the history of the government of the 
Church of England, will probably precipitate a decisive par- 
liamentary battle, with that eminent parliamentarian, Sir 
William Vernon Harcourt, leading the anti-ritualistic forces 
in their struggle against what they consider the leaning of 
the Church of England toward Rome. The movement 
toward disestablishment, which has been gaining strength 
and momentum during the past twenty years of English his- 
tory, is not likely to suffer from the effort of the Anglican 
bishops. to revive an institution which all but the extremely 
pro-ritualistic element in the Church regards as a memory 
of the Middle Ages. 

J 


PUBLIC opinion in France and in Russia and Germany, 
too, for that matter, was greatly disturbed last week when 
the terms of the Anglo-Egyptian convention for the govern- 
ment of the Soudan were made public. The diplomats, of 
course, took matters with comparative calmness, because they 
had foreseen that England would obtain a much closer hold 
upon the Soudan than she has upon Egypt. While the 
British power has shown no disposition whatever to with- 
draw from the permanent occupation of Egypt, its place is 
even more assured in the Soudan. According to the terms 
of the convention England is the real ruler of the Soudan,— 
which term, by the way, is made to include by far the greater 
portion of habitable North-Central Africa. The khedive of 
Egypt has the right of confirming or rejecting the appoint- 
ment of governors for the Soudan; but theré is every reason 
to believe that the court at Cairo will prove exceedingly tract: 
able in the hands of the present British agent at the Egyptian 
capital, Lord Cromer. The achievement of a British pro- 
tectorate over Egypt is plainly foreshadowed by the declara- 
tion that the Soudan is henceforth British territory, although 
certain courtesies will be paid therein to the khedivial au- 
thority. 

J 


THERE are serious differences of opinion between Leopold, 
King of the Belgians, and his ministers. The peculiar and 
interesting circumstance in’ the pending contention is that 
the king is advocating the uni-nominal franchise for which 
the people of Belgium are clamoring, while his ministers are 
bitterly opposed to the movement toward reform in the Bel- 
gian electoral system. In recent years the question of the 
franchise has been the burning one in successive political 
campaigns in Belgium. So strong is the feeling against the 
present restricted franchise — operating, practically, as a 
bureaucracy —that it has threatened again and again to 
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assume violent form and break out into revolution. The 
streets of Brussels have been repeatedly the scene of conflict 
between the dragoons and the populace because of the di- 
vergence of opinion between the people and the ministers on 
the subject of a general extension of the franchise. This 
political movement, re-enforced by the dissatisfaction of Bel- 
gian labor with existing conditions, and intensified by the 
fact that Belgium is meeting with reverses in the Congo Free 
State, promises to present a serious problem of government 
to the parliament and ministers of the little kingdom. 


wt 


Tue imperial penny postage law is now in operation in 
the interested parts of the British Empire. The Canadian 
postal authorities have also promulgated their resolution to 
concede to mail from Canada to the United States the re- 
duced foreign rate which has been in force for years on 
this side of the border. The two events are remarkable 
in that they furnish an indication of two powerful ten- 
dencies in the life of the Anglo-Saxon peoples. One of 
them is the desire for closer, cheaper, and more frequent 
communication between the widely divergent parts of the 
British Empire; and the other is the growing closeness of 
touch and interest between the people of the United States 
and those of Canada. There is more pleasant.talk and some- 
thing like a definite promise of the time when the imperial 
penny postage shall be extended to the United States, to 
which purpose, indeed, there have been some informal negotia- 
tions between the postal authorities at London and those at 
Washington. There is a disposition on both sides of the 
Atlantic to hasten the day when the friendship between 
America and England shall find expression in some such 
universally civilizing achievement as absolutely low inter- 
national postal rates. 


Brevities. 


Goy. Hastings of Pennsylvania sharply criticises the build- 
ers of the new State treasury building. He describes it as 
being unfit for use, although, according to the plans, it will 
take not less than $2,500,000 to complete it. 


The statement is often made that other Protestant churches 
are copying and using the prayers of the Episcopal Church. 
Pray where did the American Episcopal Church and the Ang- 
lican Church find the prayers which they arranged for wor- 
ship? 


Upon asking a Methodist doctor of divinity who insisted 
upon the Christian terms of salvation if, in his belief, Soc- 
rates was suffering eternal punishment, he evaded the ques- 
tion. He said, “I should like first to know more about 
Xantippe, and what it was in Socrates that made her a scold.” 


Our Episcopal correspondent claims, among the other pro- 
ductions of “The Church,” Jefferson and Marshall. We 
have a letter written by Thomas Jefferson in which he avows 
his Unitarian faith. It may be seen framed and glazed in the 
rooms of the Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Will some subscriber send us an equally authentic relic of 
Mr. Justice Marshall? 


Looked at in the light of history and with due knowledge 
of human nature, there is no new problem. No question has 
arisen in our time, or can arise, which is essentially new. 
There are new lights, new opportunities, new forms of duty, 
new kinds of bane and blessing; but, essentially, they are 
phases of relationships and responsibilities which are as old 
as human society upon the earth. 


It is reported that several men of influence in Washington 
have suggested the name of Hon. Samuel J. Barrows to suc- 
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ceed Mr. Young in the Congressional Library. The ap- 
pointment strikes every one who knows Mr. Barrows as one - 
eminently fit to be made. Few men would bring to that 
office so many of the qualities that are desirable. We hope 
the report is well founded, and that on the 4th of March the 
appointment may be announced. 


We are in danger of removing some of the most valuable 
safeguards of society through excess of sympathy. We are 
inclined to shift the responsibility for all personal failure, for 
the folly and wickedness of men, from the individual to so- 
ciety. Society—that is, all men thinking and feeling to- 
gether— has its duties; the duty of sympathy, of mutual 
protection, and mutual service. But society has no duty to 
the individual which absolves him from responsibility for his 
own acts. 


A Unitarian Year Book which comes from London is 
called the Essex Hall Pocket Almanac. It contains a calen- 
dar for each month, with important events interesting to 
Unitarians against their proper dates. It contains a diary, 
visiting register, etc. The list of Unitarian churches shows 
their number to be 364, with 368 ministers, of whom 288 are 
settled. The percentage unsettled is 22. Of these churches, 
285 are in England, 39 are in Ireland, 32 in Wales, and 8 in 
Scotland. These churches are according to their origin 
known as Unitarian, Free Christian, General Baptist, and 
other non-subscribing churches. 


While our critic, who last week reviewed Dr. Cone’s 
“ Paul,” did justice to the work in hand, he fell into error 
concerning Dr. Cone’s denominational relations. The book 
was composed, no doubt, while Dr. Cone was in the Univer- 
salist ministry ; but, when it was published, he had been re- 
ceived into the Unitarian fellowship, and is now ministering 
to the Unitarian church in Lawrence, Kan. Although he 
occupies no theological chair, his scholarly attainments bring 
him into prominence in this university town. His name still 
stands in the list of ministers in the Universalist Register 
for 1899; and it may be that this indicates that the Univer- 
salists are willing to take the credit given to them by our re- 
viewer, and accept the responsibility for the advanced posi- 
tion taken by Dr. Cone as a critic of the New Testament. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Dr, Channing. 


To the Bditor of the Christian Register :— . 
Apropos of a paragraph about Dr. Channing as a conver- 
sationalist at the close of a “running commentary” by Rev. 
Mr. Chadwick in this week’s Register, | remember that, when 
a remark of Coleridge, that ‘“‘ Dr. Channing was the best talker 
(or best American talker, I forget which) he had ever con- 
versed with,” was repeated to the doctor, he said, “ Then it 
must be because I was a good /stener, for I said absolutely 
nothing.” H. D. S. 


The Librarian of Congress, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The death of Mr. Young, the librarian of Congress, is a 
sad loss. It is a real misfortune in the world of American 
letters. Mr. Young’s appointment was severely blamed by 
people who knew nothing about him. But from the moment 
he was in office he showed himself master of the position. 
He magnified his office, and was large enough to meet every 
requisition, the smallest as well as the greatest, which came 
upon the director of the magnificent institution of which he 
had the charge. He has not been long in office ; but already, 
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as. any careful observer has seen, Washington has become 
a centre of attraction to students and other men of letters 
who wanted to use rare books and who were always welcome 
at the library. There seemed to be absolutely no red tape 
there. Each visitor might feel that he was the only person 
for whom the library was founded, so complete and adequate 
was the immediate attention paid to him and his needs. The 
country was behind Mr. Young. Mr. Young knew the coun- 
try; and so he knows that this country expects more than 
princely liberality on the part of those servants who admin- 
ister her benefactions. 

Mr. Young’s appointment was one more illustration of the 
folly of that fiddle-faddle which supposes that the head of 


a department must train himself in its every detail,— that 


no man can be a commander of cavalry unless he can stuff 
a saddle or shoe a horse. Mr. Young had shown that he 
was an accomplished man of letters. It was known that he 
knew the whole world from Shetland to Peru, and that he had 
shown rare administrative ability. Somebody had the wit 
and prescience to appoint him to the post for such reasons. 
That somebody is now wholly justified. 

We are glad to see that the Massachusetts delegation in 
Congress has proposed Mr. Barrows, the old friend of so 
many of our readers, as a fit successor to Dr. Young. The 
proposal is an admirable one. There are reasons for it simi- 
lar to those which we have named. Mr. Barrows knows the 
world. He knows America as few Americans do. He is 
easily at home in half a dozen languages. He is ready of 
access. He is at ease with all sorts and conditions of men; 
and he believes in the institutions of his own country, while 
he has had singularly good opportunities for studying the 
literature and institutions of the rest of the world. H. 


“The Church” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


In your issue for December 8 I note, under “ Correspond- 
ence” (p. 27), the following: ...‘“ I see by the Episcopal 
Convention, lately held in Washington, that they are still 
thinking of calling their church ‘ ¢4e Church of America.’ It 
is too amusing. I only wish that each of the different de- 
nominations would have a convention, and agree that their 
particular church should be called ‘¢e Church of Amer- 
ica.’ Then what would our friends, the Episcopalians, say? 
And could they find fault with a dozen or more of ‘the 
churches’? ” 

Who wrote ‘this, it does not say. It is evident, however, 
that he knows very little about the “ Episcopal” Church or 
its reasons for calling itself, should it see fit to do so, “the 
church 7z (not of) America.” Except the Church of Rome 
and a few small branches of the Eastern (or Greek) Church, 


the “Episcopal” Church is the only church in America ;_ 


for there is no church except that founded by our Lord and 
his apostles, and which maintains the ministry of bishops, 
priests, and deacons, the apostolic succession, and the fun- 
damental doctrines of Christianity established by them (as 
contained in the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds). The va- 
rious and ever-increasing numbers of Protestant sects called 
‘«churches”” have no more right to be called “ churches” 
than the Church of Rome has to be called “the Catholic 
Church,” as it is very generally by Protestants and its own 
adherents, of course. 

But, not considering the above at all, the “ Episcopal ” 
Church has more reason to be called “the Church of Amer- 
ica’? than any other denomination. It was the first “ church” 
to be permanently established in the colonies. It was the 
established “ church” of the mother country, and therefore 
of her colonies; and these United States were, before they 
became a nation, the colonies of England, our mother coun- 
try. It is the “church” to which a great many, perhaps a 
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majority, of our foremost and greatest men have belonged. 
Among the number may be mentioned Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Monroe, Marshall, and our present hero, Ad- 
miral Dewey. It is the “ church” which gave to English- 
speaking peoples, and therefore to America, the Bible in 
English and the Book of Common Prayer, the services of 
which, other things being equal, alone are a justification 
(were one needed) for being an “Episcopalian” or, as an 
“Episcopalian” would put it, a churchman. And I think 
I am not departing from the truth when I say that the ser- 
vices and prayers of all the prominent Protestant “ churches ” 
are modelled more or less (some of the prayers taken word 
for word) from the Prayer Book. Surely, the “church” of 
which all this is true is pre-eminently “the Church of 
America.” In another sense however, it is not; and there 
is no such thing as ‘‘the Church of America,” as our Con- 
stitution expressly says there shall be no religion established 
by law in any manner. This is as it should be, and Church 
and State should be forever separate; for the Church of 
Christ is an .ever-living body, while governments are but 
temporal and things of this world. 


“Crowns and thrones may perish, 

Kingdoms rise and wane, 

But the Church of Jesus 
Constant will remain. 

Gates of hell can never 
’Gainst that church prevail : 

We have Christ’s own promise, 
And that cannot fail.” 


The Name of God. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I want to enter a protest against the mispronunciation of 
the name of God, that most sacred of all names. Do you 
not hate to listen to the man who has a book on orthoépy in 
his stomach and no brains in his head? Ido. Do you not 
hate to listen to the super-educated gentleman, whose sole 
apparent effort is to pronounce every word with the utmost 
nicety and the closest conformity to the rules laid down? I 
do. Do you'not hate to listen to those clergymen who, every 
time they use the name of God, are so afraid of getting that 
“o” a little too broad that they even, many of them, go so 
far as to pronounce it “Gud”? Ido. It makes me think 
of the English cockney and his “ Me lud”! I recently heard 
a Unitarian clergyman repeatedly, in a short address, say 
“Gard”! 

I pronounce it just as I believe ninety-nine out of every 
hundred every-day people do, just as I pronounce Lord; and 
I shall continue to so pronounce it if I find that I am one 
against a million. “Gord” is impressive, reverential, awe- 
inspiring, and in accordance with the fitness of things. 
“God” comes out of the mouth like a shot, as if there was 
a charge of dynamite behind it, as if it was to be gotten off 
the tongue with the least possible waste of time. 

Cut the word short, and you cannot make it impressive, 
reverential. The most you can do is to make it emphatic. 
Listen to the minister who prays “O Géd”! Why, even, 
the Unitarian minister referred to above, when he got earnest, 
as he did, when he got impressive, as he did, said Gord 
every time, he had to. 

Listen: Jove! the very sound suggests strength, power, 
majesty. Listen again: Jov! where is the majesty, the 
power, the strength? Gone, absolutely gone. 

And it is so with the name of God. Cut it short, and you 
rob it of all that elevates it above all other words. Pro- 
nounce it broadly, and you give it sublimity. 

No, no, talk all you want to about your “ gdds 
you pronounce his name, put the R in it. 

4 


”; but, when 


C. E. Hupson. 


BROOKLYN. 
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An English Unitarian Community. 


BY REV. JOSEPH H. WICKSTEED. 


Chimneys tall and black springing up from the earth like 
forests of gigantic fungi, gray stone houses, and a gray 
sky above the gray hills,— such is a great part of southern 
Lancashire. But on the northern border of this smoke- 
bound region of human homes the hills begin to assume 
their native color; and the soft wooded valleys of the Calder, 
Ribble, Lune, stretch away in green fields and heathery 
highlands northwards to the ancient town of Lancaster, and 
beyond to the beautiful regions of the English Lakes. 

It is at the point where the chimneys gradually yield to the 
pleasant woodlands and meadows that the little town of 
Padiham rises on the steep, northern banks of the Calder, 
and stretches across its stream toward Burnley. 

There on the hillside, out of the midst of gray houses, 
rises the square stone tower of the parish church, with its 
four-faced clock, the gift of a former vicar; and above, at 
the top of the town, the handsome spire and comely propor- 
tions of the Unitarians’ Chapel. Near the church a solid 
building with Grecian pillars stands back from the road, and 
is popularly known as “'T’ Wesley,” being the successor of 
the original Wesleyan chapel, which first disputed the 
supremacy in Padiham of the Established Church. 

Those were very different days from the present. 
seemed almost as distant as India does to-day; and even 


Manchester and Liverpool appeared to be on the borders of 


the civilized world. Rare were the newspapers which pene- 
trated Padiham; and, even if they had come oftener, few 
would have been found who could read them. Letters were 
luxuries of the rich; and during the year there were not 
many who came or went, except to and from the neighboring 
towns and villages. Yet even then great thoughts and the 
great life and history of humanity were accessible to most. 
The Bible, with its treasury of literature and religion, though 
blindly read and narrowly interpreted, was yet a wellspring 
of culture for the thoughtful, and was read with a half-seeing 
tenacity that has often “saved” where clearer sight has 
proved too irresolute. And it was the Bible which Wesley 
gave to the English poor. Among his Methodists all could 
hear, if they could not read, the stories of Genesis, the Psalm- 
ist’s devotions, the Sermon on the Mount, and the thousands 
of human thoughts, experiences, and pictures with which its 
pages teem. They lived in the Bible, and it gave a dignity 
and breadth to their lives which was not outweighed even by 
their bigotry and literalness. : 

At the beginning of the century a young local preacher, 
who sometimes came to Padiham, was turned out of the 
Methodist body for heresy on the question of justification by 
faith. His reading of Scripture and of life convinced him 

_ that good lives were necessary for salvation, as well as correct 
‘beliefs. He had a considerable following among the Padi- 
ham hand-loom weavers and tradesmen, as well as in many 
of the surrounding villages; and very soon the “ Cookites,” 
as they were called after him, became an important split from 
the Methodist body. Their views did not stand still after 
they left the Methodists; and their unfettered study of the 
Scriptures soon led them to opinions which earned them the 
name of “ Unitarian Methodists.” 

Without funds, without education, almost without books 
except the Bible, and under the ban of a bitterly hostile pub- 
lic sentiment, some fifty or sixty Padiham Cookites used to 


gather together Sunday by Sunday for free worship, in an , 


upper chamber, where two of their number took it in turns 
to expound the Scripture and exhort to holiness of life. 
Seven shillings a week — good earnings in those days — left 
a very small margin for chapel expenses; and on one occa- 
sion we are told of a quarterly collection for the rent which 
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only realized 7$¢., so that the good preacher had to go home 
and bring the small savings which he put by week by week 
for his own rent. 

The Sunday-school at first included seven scholars; but in 
fourteen years the number had so far increased that the 
small room would no longer hold them, and the little con- 
gregation began to discuss projects for a chapel of their own. 
With Saxon daring and enterprise, they appointed a commit- 
tee to erect a chapel, of which the cost was estimated at 
4350. The neighboring “ Unitarian Methodists” contrib- 
uted their mite in a collection made at their annual meeting 
in Rochdale; and, by indefatigable energy and persistence, 
a commodious chapel costing £419 16s. 6d. was built and 
paid for within three years. Difficulties of all sorts had 
to be met. A combination against the “ Unitarians ” bought 
up all the available land, and a site was only to be got at an 
extravagant price. Even when the walls were beginning to 


rise, opposition did not cease; for enemies used to come by. + 


stealth, and pull down at night the walls which had been 
built in the day. This method of controversy was met by 
the organization of a watch; and the Unitarian chapel was 
raised almost like the walls of Jerusalem, with a sword in 
one hand and a trowel in the other. But persecution did its 
work. Popular interest and sympathy began to be attracted, 
and many besides Unitarian pockets contributed to the build- 
ing of “ Nazareth Chapel.” To this day it stands in a poor 
quarter and in rather a forlorn condition, with this inscription 
above the door : — 


TO US THERE IS BUT 
ONE GOD 
EVEN THE FATHER, 


For over forty years John Robinson and James Pollard 
acted as ministers. They never received anything from the 
congregation ; but during part of their ministry some fund 
was found by good friends among the Unitarians, which 
made them rich on ten shillings a week. A strangely con- 
trasted pair tradition represents these two to have been. 
“Old John ” was fiery and vigorous, becoming so excited on 


-one memorable occasion that in his pulpit gesticulation he 


knocked down the great Bible among his astonished audi- 
ence. But James Pollard was a gentle soul, who labored to 
instill the devout Christian spirit among his flock by sweetly 
reasonable appeal. Robinson’s keen imagination pictured 


himself as having been suddenly converted on the road, like ~ 


Saint Paul. The road was to a little farm on the outskirts 
of the village. As he sat at his loom he might be seen 
teaching some friend to read, all the while working away at 
his weaving. His resolute energy prompted him one day to 
set off on foot to Liverpool to make a personal appeal in Dr. 
Beard’s chapel for funds to pay for a new gallery. And 
the funds were readily forthcoming; for Robinson went up 
into the pulpit after the sermon, and told the congregation 
that he had come for money, and money he must have. 
After such an appeal there was no choice but to comply. 

Perhaps it was on this occasion’ that, arriving at Dr. 
Beard’s house late one evening, he met in the vestibule some 
ladies in evening dress. 

“These are my daughters,” said Dr. Beard. 
going to a dancing class.” 

“What,” exclaimed the. horror-stricken ex-Methodist, 
“aq dancing class! And do you, Dr. Beard, as a minis- 
ter of religion, consider it consistent with your principles?” 
But we will leave the storm that: followed to the imagina- 
tion. i 

Of James Pollard we hear no such Sensational incidents as 
expeditions to Liverpool, a city some fifty miles away. In- 
dustriously he sat at his loom, where a half-penny was 
always set ready for charity, if a needy beggar should come. 
And on one occasion, when some religious or political enemy 
had broken into his cottage and cut his warp, he gently re- 


“They are 
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plied to his indignant friends that he would rather have his 
part than his enemy’s. “My Christian friends,’ he would 
say, “it will cost you something to be religious. But it will 
cost you a great deal more not to be.” 

Yes, it certainly cost something to be religious in those 
days. Boys and‘girls, when first they went to the mills that 
had gradually invaded Padiham, needed to be primed up in 
attack and defence of religious creeds; for many were the 
battles they must fight, text for text, against Methodist odds. 
A woman, now nearing old age, tells how one night, coming 
home from the mill, she hastened to bake her week’s bread for 
her three or four young children, and then rushed off to a 
meeting where the errors of Unitarianism were to be exposed. 
For a time she listened in patience; but, getting more and 
more indignant at seeing so many of her own faith standing 
silent among the audience, she could endure it no longer, but 
raised her voice heroically for the Unitarian faith. The 
indignation of the meeting was intense and seemed almost 


like ending in violence, but so long as no one else dared to 


speak she would not be silenced. As she was coming out 
to go home, not a little unnerved by her evening’s excitement, 
a big man came behind and, bringing his hand down on her 
shoulder, said with Lancashire brevity, “ Thou’rt a good 
plucked ’un, lass.” 

But those days are over. The blood of the martyrs is the 
seed of the Church, and now Unitarianism is prosperous and 
respected. The new chapel, with its handsome Gothic archi- 
tecture and stained glass windows, one to the memory of James 
Pollard and John Robinson, is a contrast to the old square 
barn-like building, indicative of the changed atmosphere in 
which Padiham Unitarianism finds itself. These are sunny 
days for the young, but a shadow of regret has passed over 
the sky of the old. There are no such collections nowadays 
as there were in the old chapel they reflect with naive con- 
cern. But to the outsider the faith shows no signs of decay. 

Some three or four hundred gather for worship on Sunday 
evenings at “top o’ t’ town,” and on special occasions seven 


hundred is not unusual; while the Sunday-school includes not~ 


far short of one hundred grown men and women, besides the 
usual children’s classes. ‘These, together with a number of 
old scholars gathered from near and far, march on Whit-Mon- 
days in procession through the town, to the number of five 


' hundred strong. And a very gay sight it is on a bright sum- 
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mer morning, with banners flying, new hats and gowns, and 
a fine brass band from Burnley to lead the march. After 
crossing the bridge and returning, the procession halts in the 
square by the parish church to sing some specially chosen 
hymns. All Padiham is out on that day, for after the Unita- 
rians come processions from the Wesleyan chapels, the 
Church, the Baptists, and the Catholics ; and the afternoon is 
spent in tea and games in the neighboring fields, ending with 
an evening dance. The “young ’uns” certainly are not 
wanting in energy, nor in interest in their chapel institutions ; 
and, if they have not John Robinson’s horror of dancing, 
they still show signs of the old Puritan pluck in the bright- 
ness and purity of their home lives. ‘“There’s no one,” 
Says an optimistic old member, “can beat the old ’uns, except 
the young ’uns.” Perhaps not. The “old ’uns” certainly 


‘take some beating with their earnest simplicity, such as does 


not seem to flourish under the compulsory code of education. 
No doubt it is better to be able to write and spell correctly ; 
but, if the price to be paid is the sacrifice of a quiet human 
dignity, we can ill afford it. Life comes to these old folk 
with a directness that words cannot express. Their philoso- 
phy of the things that are has the charm of originality, even 
in its commonplace; for it is always a first-hand account of 
human experience, requiring no expletives to make it elo- 
quent. “It’s a very pleasant life,” said an old man of sev- 
enty, referring to marriage,—“ a very pleasant life. , I’ve been 
married twice, but I shan’t do it again.” Then after a pause 
he added, “Eh, and it’s a job parting with a good ’un, 
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There is a whole autobiography in these 


N 


too: it is that.” 
words. 

Such is a brief sketch of the little Unitarian community in 
past and present Padiham. It is from such unknown cor- 
ners of England that some of the best life-blood of our coun- 
try has been supplied. Several ministers in the body to-day 
wete born in Padiham, and more than one of the mission- 
aries in London and Liverpool had their first reading lessons 
in the old school. We do not hear much of such places in 
the great world; but, if the true history of London and New 
York could be told, there would perhaps be a arger place 
filled by the surroundings of the log cabin and the stone 
cottage than the rapidity of our modern life leaves us time 
to remember. 


For the Christian Register. 
Jesus. 


BY HOWELL S, ENGLAND. 


Misunderstood, distorted, deified, 
O son of Joseph, man of Nazareth{ 
The centuries of darkness cannot hide 
Thy mighty love, outlasting age and death; 
Nor can they with their mummeries mask from me 
The outlines of thy personality! 


Lo, as I gaze, how from about thee fall 
The childish imag’ries a childish time 
Wrought to conceal thee; and, above them all, 
Thou stand’st in thy simplicity sublime, 
Pointing to men of every time and place 
The common Father of our common race! 


Hail, gentle Jesus! teacher, brother, hail! 

The world is better for thy having been. 
Theologies arise and thrive and fail: 

Thy truth remains eternal,— men have seen 
None other like to thee! Our eyes, though dim, 
Now know the Father, and can follow him! 


Misunderstood, distorted, deified! 
The childish imag’ries a childish time 
Wove round thee to conceal thee cannot hide 
Thy manhood, in humanity sublime ! 
Greatest of teachers, clearly can I see 
Why men have clothed thee with divinity ! 


By Way of Qualification. 


BY REV. JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


At a recent installation, Dr. Savage, who gave the charge 
to the minister, incidentally referred to the intellectual variety 
that is expected of the preacher and to the identity of the 


congregation from week to week and from year to year as 


together constituting one of the severest strains to which the 
preacher is subjected by his work. One good speech a 
session sets up a Congressman, and two or three good briefs 
a year establish and maintain the lawyer’s reputation... With 
the popular lecturer it is the same old lecture every time, but 
a fresh audience. I was reminded of what Thaddeus Stevens 
said to N. P. Banks, — “ Banks, I a/ways like that speech.” 
But I fear that we who preach do not have a new sermon 
every time, even when we do not ransack the proverbial 
barrel for one so characterless that no one in the congrega- 
tion will remember it. “The voice is Jacob’s, but the hands 
are the hands of Esau.” We start out bravely enough, think- 
ing we have got something really fresh this time; and all at 
once our thought begins to sound a remarkably familiar note ; 
and we spend the remainder of our time trying to say dif- 
ferently what we have said once or many times already. 
Happy the man who knows this limitation, and accepts it 
graciously! I asked Dr. Dewey how many sermons he had 
preached in his lifetime, and he said,‘ Not more than two 
hundred.” And, when I asked him to explain, he said he 
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had preached them over and over and written them over and 
over. I have one of them in manuscript which he preached 
four times in Albany. I have one of Dr. Francis’s which he 
preached forty-seven times in different places: But I wander 
from my point, which is that, when we write what we calla 
new sermon, it isn’t always so new as we imagine. My num- 
ber is 1078, but I dare not flatter myself that I have preached 
more different sermons than Dr. Dewey; and, if the question 
were of much instead of many, how quickly should I lay my 
hand upon my mouth. Dr. Furness once said to me: “I 
suppose you preach a great many new sermons. I keep on 
preaching one. Before the slaves were emancipated, I had 
two; but nowI preach but one.” “I suppose you mean upon 
the character of Jesus,” I replied; and he said, “Cer- 
tainly.” 

It is just as well perhaps that we should not grieve the 
spirit when it comes to us breathing a familiar theme. Prof. 
Royce is pretty certainly justified in his opinion that we are 
never less original than when we try to be. Originality, he 
says, does not come from consciousness, but from life. There- 
fore, we are to get life, as much of it as possible, and speak 
what is given to us, and think very little about our 
originality. 

But if, on the one hand, our sermons are not so new every 
time as they might be, is the average congregation so stable 
in its identity as Dr. Savage represented it as being? (My 
intention is not in the least controversial. I am only follow- 
ing up a line on which my friend Savage started me.) In 
our great cities, especially as one gets farther and farther 
‘from Boston, the instability of congregations is one of the 
tragical aspects of our ministerial work. Those who “go 
over to the majority” are only a part of the vanishers. 
Others go East or West ; and, if it is to some lonely outpost, 
we often find them warm with an affection for our churches 


and people of which we had no suspicion when they were of _ 


our company. 

Yet, even when the identity of the congregation is most 
stable, I wonder if from week to week it is not about as novel 
to the minister as he is to it. Emerson has a delightful pas- 
sage about the different audiences that there are in every 
audience. Different men will find these.and address them, 
or one man will sink his thought from zone to zone of char- 
acter and intelligence until he reaches the deepest zone of 
all. And these different audiences in the one audience are 
not made up exclusively of different men. Without accept- 
ing literally that bulbous theory of human nature in which 
the theosophists take such fearful joy, without believing that 
we are made up of several different layers of personality,— it 
is certainly permissible for us to speak of a worse and a 
better self. The current speech of men always hints at 
something real, if it does not carefully express it. And our 
congregations from week to week are not identical, because 
the same persons come from week to week with different 
selves to receive or to reject our message. We are not more 
sure to find one person grateful for the sermon which an- 


other scorns than we are to find the same person grateful at . 


one time for the sermon to which at another time he would 
be quite indifferent or stubbornly opposed. A hundred dif- 
ferent things affect a congregation and make it different 
from week to week. Sickness has overshadowed the house- 
hold, or the wide wings of death. Things have gone better 
in business or at home, or they have gone worse. The 
buoyant heart has been depressed, the heavy heart made 
glad. Some great book has, during the week, quickened the 
imagination and made it sympathetic with your own, or 
softened the reader’s heart and made it plastic to the stress 
of your appeal. I could almost doubt whether the itinerant 
lecturer finds a fresher audience from night to night as he 
goes about with his one lecture than the preacher finds from 
week to week as he confronts a congregation superficially 
identical, but ever varying with its experiences of life’s joys 
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and sorrows, its anxieties and hopes and fears. Our new 


psychology is teaching us many things about the depth of. 


the riches of our human personality that we have not hitherto 
known. What they import is that, if we are not many selves 
in one, the one self has many aspects, many moods; and 
these assure the faithful preacher virgin soil from week to 
week in which to strow those seeds of character which are 
less the fruit of conscious and deliberate thought than of 
that judgment which is nourished by a large experience of 
the realities of our human lot. 


The Stepping-stone made a Stumbling-block. 


BY REV. E. A. COIL. 


In the days of long ago, when travelling on horseback 
was the rule rather than the exception, John Arrestment 
placed a handsome stepping-block in front of his door. It 
was a valuable contribution to the age and community in 
which he lived; and, being relieved of the necessity of hunt- 
ing for projecting fence rails, logs, or stumps, from which to 
mount their horses, the people, with remarkable unanimity 
and emphasis, expressed very great appreciation of both 
John and his work. No one from that day to this ever be- 
grudged him a single word of the merited praise that was so 
lavishly bestowed upon him by the public to whose comfort 
and advancement he contributed his mite. It has, however, 
been matter of much regret to some of his descendants and 
friends that he failed to realize the logic of his own generous 
act. It seems never to have occurred to him that, as the 
stepping-stone in front of his own door supplanted fence 
corners, stray stumps, and logs as necessary factors in the 
life of a travelling public, so other and better means might 
eventually supplant and render valueless his gift to progress. 
And so it came about that, when carriages appeared to which 
steps were attached, so that people could make their entrance 
or exit with ease anywhere, John refused to recognize the 
fact that horseback riding was largely a thing of the past, 
and that his stepping-stone had served its day. On the 
other hand, Arrestment, now true to his name, insisted that 
the stone should stay in its old place and be recognized by 
a progressive public, to which it had come to be a hindrance 
instead of a help. Many a handsome carriage was badly 
scarred by the old stone, and very often.it was found to be 
squarely in the way of those who sought to avail themselves 
of the richer fruits of developing genius and progress. By 
and by a city grew up around John’s home. Electric cars 
appeared on the streets; and, hurrying to catch these, it fre- 
quently happened that his own children and grandchildren 
stumbled upon and fell over that old arid faithful servant of 
other days. The public at large, finding it a serious hin- 
drance, often asked for its removal. But John was obdurate. 
No arguments or appeals ever moved him; and, when on his 
death-bed, he called his children about him, and after re- 
counting the services of that same stepping-stone, and ap- 
pealing to them in the name and memory of the departed, he 
succeeded in his effort to exact from them a promise to keep 
it in its old place and insist upon its recognition as a thing 
absolutely necessary to the true life of humanity. Many of 
the children seriously question the wisdom of leaving the old 
stone where it is, but they feel themselves bound by the 
promise they made their father; and thus ithas come about 
that the valuable stepping-stone of the past has been resolved 
into the hindering stumbling-block of the present. 


Now this parable illustrates what is happening in the re- 


ligious life of the world. John Arrestment is an ubiquitous 
character, and those who would have humanity take another 
step forward must ever be reckoning with his power and dis- 
position to prevent the desired advance. This’ might not 
work such dire results in the life of the world, were it not for 
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the fact that he sees the past in such fanciful forms as to 
lead him to believe and insist upon it, sometimes even to the 
point of shedding blood, that the imperfect partial vision of 
other days was all-inclusive, infallible, and that it constitutes 
the only sure guide for the present. He comes tobe an un- 
compromising believer in finalities, practically denies the 
principle of growth, goes about scenting for heresies and 
threatening with expulsion from the church any earnest in- 
quirer who questions the absoluteness of his creed. It was 
a visit from two young men, both earnest seekers for the 
truth, that impressed this fact upon my mind as it had never 
been before. At the close of an extended discussion one 
of them remarked: “If my church knew that I am here dis- 
cussing these questions with you, very likely it would call me 
to account.” Whereupon the second, with sadness in his 
voice, said: “‘To me this is a most serious business. My 
church insists upon doctrinal statements to which I can con- 
scientiously assent no longer; but it is the church of my 
father and mother, of my brothers and sisters, and nearly all 
of my intimate friends. I must either seem to believe what 
I do not believe or have my religious fellowship with all 
these broken off, and submit to a classification which in their 
minds will place me among the irreligious and unbelievers.” 
_ Looking after them as they wended their way in silence 
down the stairs, I could not help thinking of the words of 
Jesus: “And he said unto his disciples, It is impossible but 
that occasions for stumbling should come; but woe unto 
him through whom they come! It were well for him if a 
millstone were hanged about his neck, and he were thrown 
into the sea, rather than that he should cause one of these 
little ones to stumble.” I could not escape the conviction 
that the church which placed dogma above character, and 
conditioned fellowship upon creed rather than upon righteous 
life, was committing the very sin against which Jesus spoke 
with such force. It would seem, if there is anything for 
which a man should forfeit his membership in any church, 
it is dishonesty, and yet that was the very thing their church 
was tempting those two young men to practise. 

That the stepping-stone of two hundred years ago was re- 
solved into.a stumbling-block in the religious pathway of my 
inquiring friends seemed very clear. And it will continue to 
be thus until the Church learns that primarily it is not the 
orthodox man, nor the heterodox man, but the “honest man 
that is the noblest work of God.” But, instead of learning 
this important lesson, there is in many quarters a manifest 
disposition to try to save old forms and statements by rec- 
ognizing the pernicious doctrine of “mental reservation.” 
This may save the old stepping-stones a few years longer, 
but it will be at the expense of the morals of every church 
that is blind enough to tolerate such a method. Even now 
thoughtful men are questioning the mental integrity of many 
clergymen; and this questioning is only a prophecy of what 
is yet to come, if the tendency, now manifest in certain quar- 
ters, to justify the double-dealing implied in the doctrine of 
“ mental reservation” continues. In following such a course 

there is danger that the very Church itself, grand stepping- 
stone that it has been in the past and may continue to be in 
future, will be resolved into a stumbling-block in the way of 
mankind. Progress cannot be permanently checked, but 
that disposition that seeks to set a limit by inscribing its xe 
plus uitra at some particular point in the religious advance 
of mankind often works temporary demoralization and proves 
to be a serious hindrance. To a finite but progressive hu- 
manity finalities cannot be. 


“ They must upward still and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of truth.” 


For a church to take up its work in any other spirit than 
this means stagnation and the possible stultification of some 
of its own members by its insistence upon “ancient good” 
by time and new occasions made uncouth. But to take up 
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its work in that spirit implies the granting of complete 
mental freedom and the enthronement of character as the 
only reasonable test of fellowship that can be recognized. 
It was for this kind of a church my visitors were seeking; 
and, upon being assured that it was already in existence and 
ready to receive them, they were glad. But, upon remember- 
ing that to enter its open door meant the breaking of many 
sacred ties and the classification of themselves with sup- 
posed heretics and unbelievers, they hesitated, then went 
away sorrowful. If they stumble, who, first having a mill- 
stone tied about his neck, should be cast into the sea? 


The Wages of the Vineyard. 


Idlers all day about the market-place 
They name us, and our dumb lips answer not, 
Bearing the bitter while our sloth’s disgrace, 
And our dark tasking whereof none may wot. 


Oh, the fair slopes where the grape-gatherers go! 
Not they the day’s fierce heat and burden bear, 
But we who on the market-stones drop slow 
Our barren tears, while all the bright hours wear. 


Lord of the vineyard, whose dear word declares 
Our one hour’s labor as the day’s shall be, 
What coin divine can make our wage as theirs 
Who had the morning joy of work for thee? 
E _ — The Century Magazine. 


Che Pulpit. 


Meditation for the New Year. 


BY REV. THOMAS R. SLICER. 


Little children, let us not love in word, neither with the tongue, but 
in deed and truth. Hereby shall we know that we are of the truth, 
and shall assure our heart before him, whereinsoever our heart condemn 
us; because God is greater than our heart, and knoweth all things.— 
I JOHN iii. 18, 19. 

You remember the tradition that the author of this epistle, 
called the Epistle of John, is said in his extreme age to have . 
been found, on each occasion of divine service in the assem- 
blage, near the .door, after his strength was too little for him 
to serve as their minister in Ephesus, and that, sitting there, 
as the century of his years rounded out, he would say to 
each one who went from the place of prayer, ‘“ My little chil- 
dren, love one another.” No better message could come in 
this opening day of the year that we call new,— new in its 
untried future, old, very old, in its accumulated, past, filled 
with a largess to which all hands have been liberal, out of 
a past in which all lives have been enshrined with riches 
that.can be known only to Him who knows the end from the 
beginning ; but from centre to circumference of human enter- 
prise we are debtors of the past. “ My little children, let 
us not love in word, neither with the tongue, but in deed 
and truth. Hereby shall we know that we are of the truth, 
and shall assure our hearts before him, whereinsoever our 
heart condemn us; because God is greater than our heart, 
This, then, is the basis of our 
meditation. 

The test of character is its capacity for divine affection. 
I do not mean its love of God, but its love like God, who 
“ causeth his sun to shine on the evil and the good, and 
sendeth his rain upon the just and the unjust.” For char- 
acter rises to its apotheosis, to its culmination and crisis of 


_beatitude, when we love not the things that are lovely, but 


the unlovely things, because that is like God. That is in its 
nature the divine affection which does not require the thing 
to be loved to be pleasant to us, but to be wrapped about 
with an enclosing mercy and a beneficent pity and an en- 
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vironing compassion, which the vision of the Eternal gathers 
to the heart, regenerating the unregenerate, that it may be 
clean once more. 

“ Hereby we know that we are of the truth.” It is a wise 
philosophy that is felt in this way. Hereby we do not know 
that we are accurately informed, hereby we do not know 
that we are exactly determined along lines unmistakable and 
by purposes unimpeachable. But hereby we know that we 
are of the truth, that we belong to that sphere which is in 
the order of things perfect, rounded, complete, central in its 
exactness, and immeasurable in its reach. That is here 
called “of the truth.” Hereby we do not know that we 
have certain truths; but hereby we know that we are the reg- 
istry of the divine affections, measuring the divine life in us. 
“Hereby we shall know that we are of the truth.” 

If I were to say to you that it is essential that you should 
be “right with God,” you would say, That is a very primi- 
tive, trite, and somewhat outgrown expression. And yet 
here it is in the master philosophy of this letter, written 
eighteen hundred years ago. ‘Hereby we know that we 
are of the truth, and shall assure our hearts before Him, 
whereinsoever our heart condemn us.” Change the phrase, 
then. Instead of saying that it behooves us to be right with 
God, which is an old phrase, somewhat outworn, much 
misunderstood, which has anthropomorphic limits about it 
which our better and larger philosophy resents, change the 
phrase, say it behooves us to keep step with the divine 
events as they march; say it behooves us to order our lives 
by the order of the universe, that must be divine; say it be- 
hooves us to yield ourselves forevermore to the stream of 
tendency, which makes in action the logic of history, and in 
personal experience the ripening of the individual soul; say 
these things if they seem more philosophic. They come to 
the same end,—that we “may assure our hearts before 
him.” That is the thought which may rebuke those rising 
anxieties that fret away our peace and quiet those deep 
solicitudes which are born, indeed, out of our best affections, 
that we may banish those fears that haunt us by day and 
night, that are the first things which come peering into our 
minds when we are awake, and go with a footfall that is 
unheard through the avenues of our dreams. 

“« Hereby shall we know that we are of the truth, and shall 
assure our heart before him, whereinsoever our heart con- 
demn us; because God is greater than our heart, and 
knoweth all things.” That is the divine communion. That 
is the key which opens the door of this first day of the year 
that we call new. The exhortation has certain practical sug- 
gestions enclosed with it. 

First of all, it is haunted with a habit of self-examination 
which the, Church turns from as morbid, and has to turn 
back to, lest it grow shallow. It suggests that searching of 
the heart unassured, that it may be assured. The Church 
does right to say that it will no longer use too nice an in- 
quisition as to the motives of conduct and as to the behavior 
of life. For we are not concerned with our behavior: we are 
concerned with our principles of action. We are not con- 
cerned with the manners of life: we are concerned rather 
with the method of life; and the high hopes that invite us 
are more than the tremor and fear that haunt us. And yet, 
although we have done well to dismiss from our thought that 
morbid introspection, that going down into our own life as 
one goes down into a mine, finding here and there a line 
that shows that real ore is there, that really precious metal 
is there, but finding, for the most part, the waJls are dank and 
wet and dark, and the shale drops away as we descend, we do 
well to dismiss that for two reasons. 

The first reason is that we are a part of all that we exam- 
ine; and the second reason is that we are not made by our- 
selves,— we are the product of our past, and so cannot be 
held responsible for all that we are. These two reasons 
come to us as the rebuke to our too ‘nice inquisitions, our 
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exacting and fearful self-examination, and give us pause. 
I am part of that which I examine; for I cannot separate 
myself from that which I examine, and stand outside my 
little world. I can no more do that than God can do it in 
his world. When I would know the quality of my being, 
when I would measure my sorrows, 1 must know how my 
nerves are strung. When I would know the truth of the 
vision that visits me, I must know how far it is made up of 
an imagination sanctified and of a desire to do my best. I 
must know all these things, for I am bound up with the 
thing which I examine; and I cannot be judicial, being at 
once judge, witness, culprit, and advocate. 

More than this. We are the deposit of the past. We come 
along the lines by which the streams of the past have run, 
and our lives are in large measure the precipitate of that 
flood. We have been cast down from the currents of the 
past. Weare here. We did not make ourselves. We have 
somewhat marred ourselves; but, since we are not wholly re-. 
sponsible, we need not be wholly sad. But there is an offset 
to this which brings us back to a just self-examination,—* to 
assure our hearts before him.” 

What is the right method of self-examination? There are 
two or three things which we must bear in mind; for, if we 
be just to ourselves, we certainly do not wish to forget our- 
selves in this opening day of the year. Before the bar of 
the abandonment of life to love, we must bring every motive, 
desire, quality, of our being. Hale it before the bar of fear, 
our life loses its vigor. Hale it before the bar of doubt, and 
we stand in unstable equilibrium, and are not ready to ad- 
vance, because we are not sure that we are firmly standing 
where we are. Bring our lives before any test, save the test 
of a divine affection, and there is no assurance that we have 
reached the final standard of what life means. 

There is something about life that the brute life does not 
know. There is the normal life of the natural affection 
which has its roots in the physical nature and its flower in 
the spiritual and heavenly aspirations of our lives. There is 
the love that refuses to be offended at offence ; that refuses to 
be resentful against imputations that are false; that forgets 
the distortions of life in that which it loves, and loves it back 
to shapeliness. That is what we mean by the divine affec- 
tion. It takes the tangle of days, and finds their clew, which 
no thought can find and only love can discover. It takes 
the perplexities of life and separates them ; cleanses life clear 
from the rind and husk of things that are, to the central 
core of things, protection for a time, as they ought to-be. It 
is a discerner of spirits, because it is intimate and native to 
the divine spirit. 

This is the first test of self-examination: Am I sorry 
because Iam not loving or only because I am not loved. 
There is a vast reach between these two. The one is benefi- 
cent, like God: the other is struck through and through with 
a self-pity that brings on a paralysis of the intellect and an 
abandonment of the grace of life. 

A second consideration in all true self-examination must 
be borne in mind. We are not to examine ourselves by fear- 
ful comparisons among ourselves, but by an imperative 
ideal which is ours, though no man beside has ever been 
visited by it. That is the regnant and supreme affection, to 
have the vision of what we would be so imperative upon our- 
selves that it issues its commands from a Sinai of its. own, 
and rallies our obedience to the standard which no other 
man may dispute, and with which no other man may com- 
pare himself. This is the dignity of the individual life; and 
it is this challenge, followed in this way for the sake of the 
individual soul, which leads to the true communion of souls 
in the things highest and holiest. For beauty is all of one 
kind in its last analysis, and is twin with use and life and 
light. So we follow our own ideal with feet that are un- 
wearied, and, starting alone, find ourselves at last in the 
great company of those who by diverse paths have reached 
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the same high ascent. That is the only ground of union in 
our lives,— to live our life and find it the common life at 
last. It is the rescue from that individuality which becomes 
individualism, and grows selfish and self-absorbed and con- 
ceited and self-centred, and has in it all the qualities of arro- 
gance and exclusiveness and hardness and ungodliness. 

When you are following your angel, be sure that it belongs 
to the great company of the heavenly host that are saying, 
“ Peace on earth, good will to men.” ‘They shall begin with 
painful and hesitating recitative, it may be of a single an- 
gelic voice that summons you; but the chorus waits, and 
will sound at last for the right-minded and the high-hearted, 
declaring great hopes for great souls. 

There must be an outlook toward the standard, not an in- 
ward look toward myself. It is a great thing to have a 
model that one may imitate, but it is a greater thing to know 
how the model came to be. That is the secret of the Chris- 
tian life. Not being like Christ is the final aim, but being 
moved by his inspiration, won by his hopes, compelled by 
his obedience, and therefore able at least to realize his 
beatitude. That is the secret of the Christian life. It is 
not imitation, but recreation “according to the power of an 
indissoluble life.” I recall that passage in the epistle where 
it is said of him, “‘ He was made not after the law of a carnal 
commandment, but according to the power of an indissolu- 
ble life.” Let us follow until we find the springs at which 
he drank. Let us follow until we know how his evening 
and morning prayer unlocked the secrets of the Eternal to 
him. Then we shall be like him, not because we have 
modelled our lives by his, but because we have found his 
secret, and are living his life after him. It is beautiful to 
do this. The other way is painful and fails, and is supported 
by an external invitation. This better way shall be an un- 
failing inspiration,— to find in God what his Christ found in 
him. 

And, finally, self-examination must not be too much. in de- 
tail. We assure our hearts not by patching our emotions to- 
gether, but by yielding them to the persuasion of a great 
affection. We cannot mend life by going back and begin- 
ning where it broke away. It is a good deal like mending 
an old house, saying, I must go back to where the structure 
is sound; and, usually, you get to the foundations, when you 
do that. When we try to mend life in that way, and break 
it back to where we remember that it was sound, it often 
happens that we get back to our childhood, and not then to 
purity, but to our ignorance and innocence, when we did 
not know how to sin. There is no complete mending of life, 
but the yielding of it to the flux of a great affection. For, as 
streams clear themselves by running, so life is cleansed by 
living. It is because it is scant that it runs so poorly. It is 
because it is low in tone that it sounds so meanly. It is be- 
cause it has not verve and go and power of abandon unto the 
highest that the best we find is sometimes stale and unsatis- 
fying. 

I do not want to know of a mechanic how he mended a 
machine. It is the main matter that it is mended and that 
it will go. And, when he stands before the mechanism about 
which he has been tinkering, and says, I did thus and thus, 
and spent so many days and hours, and used so much raw 
material, I pray him to be still, and to connect it with the 
motor power and let me see it move; and I ask him to let 
me see what it will do. This is so with life. That is the 
main question, What will life do? 

It is a pleasant thing to know that somebody has been 
reformed, but it is a better thing to know that he is capable 
of great endeavor. It is a good thing to know that some- 
body who was down in the dust has been taken up and 
made to stand, but it is a better thing to see him dust 
himself off and go about the king’s business. It is a nice 
thing to know that I am mildly penitent, but it were a better 
thing to know that I am supremely abandoned to the future 
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God hath for me. Why, even Carlyle, between all his com- 
plainings, learned this lesson: “ Work out that thing which 
God hath wrought in you.” That is the lesson, then, for 


to-day. 
“Tet us love not in word,’ — it cannot always be well to 
tell it,— “nor with the tongue,’ — the words which offer are 


imperfect for such a song,— “ but in deed’’ that remakes the 
world, and “in truth” that leans upon the ultimate truth as 
companion to it. ‘“ Hereby we shall know that we are of the 
truth.” Is that the footfall of the Great Companion that I 
heard going on? Let me keep step. Is that the movement 
of the Eternal? Let me get the rhythm of it, and swing to 
itsmotion. Is it there that God went by? Then let me “go 
and sit by that window again.” ‘Hereby shall we know 
that we are of the truth, and shall assure our heart before 
him, whereinsoever our heart condemn us; because God is 
greater than our heart, and knoweth all things. He is the 
heart of all that is. It is his pulsation that is the life of all 
the world. ‘God is greater than our heart, and knoweth all 
things.” Be assured ! 


Spiritual Life. 


The common opportunity comes, as the divinest oppor- 
tunity in the whole history of the world came, cradled in 
obscurity.— Christian Union. 


a 


Kind looks, kind words, kind acts, and warm hand-shakes, 
— these are the secondary means of grace when men are in 
trouble, and are fighting their unseen battles.—Dr. John 
fTall. 

Bd 


Your souls are a picture gallery. Let their walls be hung 
with all things sweet and perfect,— the thought of God, the 
image of Christ, the lives of God’s saints, the aspirations of 
good and great men, the memories of golden deeds. — Canon 
Farrar. 

ae 


Religion is the aspiration of the soul after God, the search 
after truth, the endeavor after righteousness. Dogmas and 
doctrines may fade and vanish away; but these three, God, 
Truth, Righteousness, the real and eternal Trinity, remain 
the same, yesterday, to-day, and forever.— William D. Little. 


we 


We must take our friends as God takes them, in their 
best possibilities, in the things in them which are made for 
heaven. And then, when the bitter separations come, we 
can keep our love alive. We need not fear to let it live, for 
the love itself is a promise of the faithful God.— Henry we 
Foote. 

ae 


PRAYER. 


O Thou who hast called us out of the silence that we may 
work for thee, we come to thee for the aid without which 
we fail. Thou knowest our difficulties, our indolences, our 
despondencies, it may be our despairs. Thou knowest when 
our faith grows cold, and our courage flags, and our en- 
deavors tire. Oh, pardon us if we fall in the conflict, and lift 
us up once more to nobler aims, Give us fresh vigor for the 
lowliest toil. Without thee we are nothing. Thou art all 
in all. In thee are strength and tenderness to support and 
save; and we would lay hold of thee in unwavering trust, 
that we may no more hesitate or stray, but may cling with 
O thou Soul of our souls, 
guide our desires, and confirm our wills, and by our worship 
prepare us for our work. Amen. 
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My Favorite Book. 


[The following lines formed one of the contributions at 
a literary symposium of the Unity Club, Newport, R.I., 
held on Tuesday evening, the 20th of December, 1898. The 
members were asked a month before to prepare answers to 
the question, “‘ What is yourfavorite book?’’ and to send 
in their replies signed with fancy names. In other words, 
anonymously. he subjoined lines met with marked 
approval.] 
What is my favorite book? you ask: 
The answer is an easy task. 
First let me sketch its outward dress : 
Perchance the book you then may guess, 
For outside husks wiil sometimes tell 
What kernels lie beneath the shell. 
Four volumes of the work appear 
Before the nations every year: 
Each one is bound in different hue ; 
And, while each separate page you view 
And con the meaning of the text, 
A leaf turns o’er and shows the next. 
Volume the first is bound in green, 
And volume two in gold is seen, 
In russet volume three is dight, 
And volume four stands clad in white. 
Their theme, the all-pervasive force 
That holds our planet in its course, 
Fond trifler, cease! { hear you say, 
The answer is as clear as day. 
The book you mean is Nature’s own 
With her four seasons. It alone 
Your riddle solves. Its contents note 
The volumes that omniscience wrote, 
The book of Nature fresh and fair, 
Whose living words speak everywhere. 
True! Flower and insect, bird and tree, 
The heaven’s cloud-spangled canopy, 
The plain, the hill, the sculptured shell, 
The pebble-dewdrop-icicle, 
The eddying storm, the zephyr’s balm, 
The river’s rush, the ocean’s calm, 
The creatures of the land and sea 
Whose lives are shrined in mystery, 
Those living forms that bound or creep, 
Fly in the air, or cleave the deep,— 
All, all yield pages filled with lore 
And swell the illimitable store 
Of wisdom written on the scroll 
That Nature’s tireless hands unroll. 
My favorite book! On thee I gaze! 
Thy teaching sweetens all my days, 
Points to the Future, tells the Past. 
Thou wast the first, shalt be the last 
~- To write the story of our earth. 
Great book of books! Vast tome of Birth! 
Volume most loved, whose every line 
Sprang from a Mind and Hand Divine. 
— Lucretius. 


A Unitarian Anniversary. 


The following account of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the opening of a Unitarian church 
in Leeds, Eng., is taken from the Christian 
World, and will interest American readers: 


The present Mill Hill ‘‘Gothic Church’’ 
was built in 1848 upon the site of an older 
**chapel,’’ erected for the Mill Hill congre- 
gation in 1673, and which was the first dis- 
senting meeting-house reared in the north of 
England after the Declaration of Indulgence 
granted by King Charles II. in 1672. 

The church from which Mill Hill sprang 
was originally Independent or Presbyterian. 
The like has been the case with many of the 
old Unitarian-causes still sprinkled about 
England. There stood till recently in Call 
Lane, Leeds, an old chapel, with a loft con- 
hected with it. In this loft, in the then fre- 
quent outbursts of official persecution, the 
congregation of those old days sometimes 


« 
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worshipped, gaining access by a ladder, 
which was then pulled up after them for 
security. 

I, being in Leeds for Christmas, and never 
having attended Unitarian services, made 
one of the congregation in these Mill Hill 
jubilee gatherings. What are Unitarian 
meetings like? Well, we crowded the church 
in the afternoon and the adjoining beautiful 
Wycliffe Hall in the evening. One notable 
feature to a stranger was the goodly number 
of the male sex present, in contrast to too 
many religious gatherings; and grave, intel- 
lectual males these looked, too. The hall 
was decorated with portraits of many former 
ministers, notable among whom was the 
famous Dr. Priestley, who began, though he 
did not finish, his ministry here. Goodly 
faces were these of the old -pastors adorning 
the walls here. Orthodox or not orthodox, as 
we may consider the views of those who have 
taught the people here to have been, there 
can be no mistake about the Orthodoxy of 
the faces. Looking upon them, our lips in- 
stinctively murmur, ‘‘Of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.’’ These faces could be at 
home in no other kingdom. The angels at 
the gates could not hesitate to let the owners 
of these faces in. 

Here, too, hung pictures of the old, plain 
chapel, removed to make room for the pres- 
ent church. One was the external view of 
the building,—truly, plain as plain could be, 
—and another of the equally ugly interior, 
with its high, straight-backed pews, such as 
many of us sat many weary hours in in 
childhood’s days. 

Presently, among the flowers and palms on 
the platform, appeared Sir James Kitson, 
M.P., with other leading members of the 
congregation, and also eminent Unitarian 
ministers from lLondon, Lancashire, and 
Yorkshire, —fine-looking men all. Sir James 
gave us interesting reminiscences of his 
memories of the place, and expressed his 
gratitude for the influences for good received 
there which had helped to mould and bless 
his life. 

Other speakers dwelt upon their memories 
and gratitudes, too; and resolutions were 
moved, expressive of thankfulness for the 
past, of hopefulness for the future, and of 
good will toward all Christian churches and 
Christian work. 

At service and at the after-meeting we lis- 
tened attentively to gather the distinctive 
standpoints of our Unitarian friends. We 
gathered that, pre-eminently, their glory is 
their freedom. For generation after genera- 
tion, they said, they had steadily refused to 
stereotype their religious thoughts in creeds, 
or forms of prayer or binding ceremonies, 
They worshipped God in the spirit, and rec. 
ognized that the purest and highest devotion 
and religious thought rose above ail power of 
expression in human language. They re- 
fused to be bound by any formularies. They 
desired to leave their minds free to receive 
all truth, and their souls to rise on all wings 
toward God and heaven. Religion they be- 
lieved to be a growing thing,—not to be 
bound and fettered by man’s devised cast- 
iron creeds. Their special message as a 
Christian denomination was: freedom in all 
things Godward, peace among all the 
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churches, and good will to all men who were 
serving God as they best knew how. 

They rejoiced, too, that in all movements 
—political, educational, . philanthropic, or 
religious—that had for their object the ele- 
vation of mankind, Unitarians, and notably 
the people of Mill Hill, had ever borne a 
foremost part. 

As we strolled meditatively home from 
these meetings, we felt that we had heard 
many things, reflection on which was profita- 
ble. We had been with a people whose re- 
ligion gave them great cheerfulness of view 
of things human and divine, and whose testi- 


mony against fettering of the mind and spirit _ 


by stereotyped human imperfect creeds and 
forms is a valuable testimony to too easily 
creed-bound human nature. 


Literature. 


Pliny Earle.* 


These memoirs have a double—we might 
say, perhaps, a triple—interest. In the first 
place, they interest us as the story of a phil- 
anthropic life, engaged with one of the sad- 
dest problems, —the treatment of insane peo- 
ple. If the book were only this, it would 
amply justify itself; but, in the second place, 
Pliny Earle was a very interesting character, 
—or, if one prefers the current slang, person- 
ality,—a man who travelled much and had 
his eyes open to all that was going on, and 
could write of whathe saw and heard in an 
attractive manner. If Mr. 
only gave us Pliny Earle, the traveller and 
note-taker on society, it would justify itself 
without any deeper implication. But, over 
and above this double value, we have some- 
thing which is entirely Mr. Sanborn’s con- 
tribution, his knowledge of the times and 
men of Dr. Earle’s period, both as related to 
him as an alienist and as a genial flaneur, 
and one born and bred in an anti-slavery en- 
vironment. Of course, this is only to say 
that Mr. Sanborn brings a very special fitness 
to his task as a biographer in several differ- 
ent respects. 

Of Dr. Earle as an alienist-he speaks as 
one having authority. An instructive intro- 
duction gives an account of the progress made 
in this country in the treatment of the insane, 
and relates Dr. Earle’s work to that progress. 
It is terrible to think how brutal. some of the 
reforms have been,—hardly less so, if any, 
than the things reformed. Dr. Rush of 
Philadelphia, for example, was a great re- 
former in his day. Like the more famous 
Pinel, whom Couthon, the associate of 


Robespierre, commissioned to unchain the- 


inmates of the Parisian asylums, he approved 
of moral treatment, which consisted of ‘‘the 
tranquillizing chair, ’’ privation of food, pour- 
ing cold water in the coat-sleeves, and the 
shower-bath for fifteen or twenty minutes. 
To these items we should. add ‘‘the fear of 
death’’; and they were all supplemental to 
bleeding, which was. Dr. Rush’s great spe- 
his Diaries and Letters (1830-92) and Selectiors from his 
Professional Writings (1839-91). Edited, with a general 
introduction, by F. B. Sanborn of Concord, former chair~ 


man of the Board of State Charities of Massachusetts and 
Inspector of Charities. Boston: Damrell & Upham. 
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cific. We have a description of ‘‘the tran- 
quillizing chair,’’ which suggests to us, as 
it did to Dr. Earle, a wonder whether the 
clanking chains were worse. 

To Dr. Rush succeeded a generation of 
alienists, whose success was less owing to 
any improvement on his methods, than to 
their broad intelligence and mother wit. 
Mr. Sanborn began his own inspection of 
insane asylums in 1863, and from that time 
on he speaks with a clearer accent of author- 
ity than before. Whatever the method of 
treatment, insanity increased amazingly in 
the community; and then came the era of 
big, showy hospitals and asylums,—in part 
the evil fruit of Miss Dix’s good tree, on 
which and on her who planted it Mr, Sanborn 
has several important pages in one of his 
later chapters. The political bias was ex- 
tremely favorable to the big, showy asylums, 
and officered them too often with men of 
more thrift than knowledge and humanity. 


Some of Dr. Earle’s best work was done in 


opposition to such asylums. The one at 
which cost $1,800,000, received 
some downright blows. He thought two 
hundred patients enough to be brought to- 
gether under one roof, but conceded two 
hundred and fifty asa maximum. His method 
‘of treatment was distinctly moral, and work 
was his great moral instrument. 
ampton he made a very great saving in 
money by the work of the inmates, but a 
greater saving of their comfort and general 
advantage. Concurrent with the multiplying 
of large asylums was the propagation of the 


fallacy that insanity is easily and generally 


curable. To this fallacy Dr. Earle opposed 
himself with great vigor and intelligence. 
In his later years he took a more sympathetic 
interest-in the Scotch system of local isola- 
tion than he did when it was first urged on 
his attention. 

Getting his medical education in Philadel- 
phia and concluding it in 1837, he soon after 
went to Europe; and there his interest in 
his life-work took definite form, and he saw 
much of the insane asylums in different coun- 
tries. A small Quaker establishment first 
roused his interest, and it was a small 
Quaker establishment that was afterward in 
Philadelphia the scene of his first labors and 
experiments. In Paris he saw the horrible 
application of the douche by the son of the 
famous Pinel and other alienists, and thus 
early became suspicious of such ‘‘moral 
‘treatment.’’ From Philadelphia he went in 
1844 to New York, where he took charge of 
the Bloomingdale Asylum. At that time 
there were only seven hundred and fifty-one 


patients in the State of New York. There 


are now twenty-two thousand. He remained 
at Bloomingdale five years, and then resigned, 
—why we are not informed. For the next 
fifteen years he was a stone fitter for the wall 
than any other alienist in America, and yet, 
strangely enough, left in the way. Much of 
the time he was a rolling stone; but, if he 
gathered no moss, he gathered much of vari- 
ous information, both as concerning his spe- 
cial business and the general world. He was 
never at any time one of the ‘‘moss-back’’ 
Kind, He went to Europe, and visited many 
asylums, writing an elaborate book on those 
of Germany. He went to Cuba, to South 


At North- | 
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Carolina, to Washington many times, seeing 
many people of distinction, and taking part 
in many functions of greater or less impor- 
tance. 
with nearly all the fifteen Presidents from 
Van Buren to the second Harrison. Of 
Quaker stock, his mother, a sister of Arnold 
Buffum, one of Garrison’s right-hand men, 
in England both his Quakerism and his 
anti-slavery associations gave him the free- 
dom of the Gumey family and its related 
tribes. His own anti-slavery was less pro- 
nounced than that of other members of his 
family. His brother Thomas was a candi- 
date for Vice-President on the first Liberty 
Party ticket in 1840, before that man-child 
had aname. To his Quakerism, also, he sat 
rather loose. In 1859 we find him dancing 
at Eagleswood with Pauline Wright Davis, 
Theodore Weld and James G. Birney gravely 
looking on. Mrs. Marcus Spring, the host- 
ess at Eagleswood, was his cousin, Rebecca 
Buffum, 

In 1864 he came into his own again, —the 
charge of the Northampton Asylum. There 
he remained until 1885, hadicapped with 
many weights, and yet carrying out many of 
his principles in a satisfactory manner. Born 
in the auznus mirabilis 1809, December 31, 
two days after Gladstone, he died May 17, 
1892. His home was always Leicester, Mass. 
There he was born; there he lived in the 


long years of his professional inaction, work- 


ing at his magnum opus,—the Earle Geneal- 
ogy. Thither his heart went back when his 
feet were tied to his Northampton or some 
other post. There for a neighbor he had 
Samuel May, whose reminiscences concerning 
him are a valuable addition to Mr. Sanborn’s 
appendix. He gave $6,000 to the town for 
the erection of a public library, which, since 
its erection, together with certain of the 
saints in different quarters of the world, has 
been. Mr. May’s peculiar care. There is 
much valuable matter in the appendix. Dr. 
Earle’s opinion that insane people are not 
unhappier than others is comforting. He 
strikes hard at the too common habit of 
regarding the insane as proper objects of 
vulgar curiosity. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BioLocy. By Herbert 
Spencer. In Two Volumes, Vol. I. Re- 
vised and Enlarged Edition. New York: 


D. Appleton & Co. $2,.— Happily, Mr. 
Spencer has lived long enough to see the 
general principles of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion wrought into the thought of the culti- 
vated world. He has also lived long enough 
to see an astonishing accumulation of facts 
illustrating his early teaching. While he has 
seen gaps in his early knowledge filled up by 
recent discoveries, and a new face put upon 
facts formerly known in part. These things 
have made necessary a revision of his biolog- 
ical work, to bring his system up to date. 
He has, received the assistance of various 
experts in special departments of science, 
who have rewritten or revised portions of the 
work requiring knowledge which Mr. Spencer 
could not have. Probably no man among 
philosophers living or dead has in the realm 
of pure philosophy seen in his own lifetime 
a greater change in the thinking world than 
has Mr. Spencer. Mr. Darwin has his own 
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‘secure place, but it is not the place occupied 


by Mr. Spencer. One thing that our philoso- 
pher has not clearly seen, and probably never 
will see, is that his doctrine of evolution has 
been established, while some of the grounds 
of proof which seemed to him to be abso- 
lutely necessary to the doctrine have been 
discredited. He still clings to the notion 
that without his theories of heredity there 
can be no evolution. This is one of the 
ironies of which many examples are to be 
found in the history of philosophy and thé- 
ology. The laws of thought are wider in 
their sweep than in the consciousness of any 
thinker. By ways not clearly seen even by 
himself, a great philosopher may get glimpses 
of the universal truth, and proceed to verify 
the truth, offering in its support proofs which 
are not really proofs. A peculiar train of 
thought leads him up to the point where a 
new generalization flashes upon his mind. 
Thenceforth he associates that train of 
thought with that great discovery. Agassiz 
prepared the minds of nearly all his pupils 
for the reception of an idea that he rejected. 
He accumulated facts and interpreted them 
in such a manner that they disproved his own 
doctrine. In Spencer’s case the process has 
been reversed. He has educated a generation 
of investigators up to the point where they 
accept his doctrine, while rejecting many of 
the statements upon which he founded it. 
This, however, is somewhat aside from our 
intended expression of gratitude that Mr. 
Spencer survives to revise, correct, and en- 
large his own statement, so that we may see 
before he passes just how he stands affected 
toward Weissman and others who have at- 
tacked what he considers the foundations of 
his belief. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF PAUL, THE 
ApostLe. By Lyman Abbott. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.—It is always a pleasure and 
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refreshment to read a book on Saint Paul 
which treats him in some measure as a great 
religious poet, and interprets his words from 
the poetic point of view. This method may 
not yield results that are marked by the 
highest degree of scientific accuracy; but, on 
the other hand, a different method will only 
yield what is little better than a conviction 
of the great apostle’s mind. The generally 
accepted theology of the Church contains 
doctrines or forms of doctrine professedly 
based upon Paul’s sayings, which he would 
be the foremost to repudiate if he were now 
alive. He was trying to give some utterance 
to his spiritual discernment of things which 
ear had not heard nor eye seen; and the only 
language he could employ was that which is 
filled with the images of sense. He speaks, 
as he says, ‘‘after the manner of men’’; and 
the Church insists on reading him as if he 
were talking the speech of angels. How- 
ever, the common exposition 4s, at least, 
sympathetic, and desirous to extract from his 
epistles some heavenly meaning. It is re- 
served for a criticism sometimes called ‘‘sci- 
entific’? to make the worst travesty of Paul’s 
thought by affixing to his words nothing but 
their exact scholastic values. Dr. Abbott 
points out, with clearness and force, the sin 
of this kind of treatment, and takes as the 
key to his own interpretation of Paul’s 
thought the fact that he was first of all a 
prophet and an orator. He was dealing with 
the conditions of his own day, not trying to 
settle the creed of future ages. He was 
neither free from the limitations of his time, 
nor so much bound by them as the casual 
reader of his letters m'ght think; for, when 
he wished to gain an opponent, he had the 
ability to assume and argue from that other’s 
point of view. -All lovers of Paul will be 
glad of Dr. Abbott’s fresh and vital book. 
They may not agree with it entirely, and it 
may not afford them much new light; but it 
is certainly interesting, and it is written in 
the right spirit. Any work which aims to 
set before us the apostle who planted Chris- 
tianity among the Gentiles as a real man, 
doing a man’s work in the world, can hardly 
fail to be of interest, such is the charm of 
the personality which it must try to reveal. 
This work has the added merit of being 
wholly sane and richly suggestive in its in- 
terpretations of the letters of Saint Paul. It 
is good to think that we live in an age when 
such books can come from within the some- 
what indeterminate lines that mark the fold 
of ‘‘orthodox’’ believers. 


HarGo; oR, THE AGE OF FIRE. By 
Francis Marion Yates. Chicago: George S. 
Bowen, Room 415, 56 Fifth Avenue.—This 
book has two motives. Running on one line 
is a story of adventures of the most pro- 
nounced character. One hair-breadth escape 
and thrilling incident follows another with 
breathless rapidity. On the other runs an 
argument for universal salvation, which is 
pushed without flinching, and declared in 
the presence and for the benefit of red-handed 
criminals. The scenes are laid in what is 
now West Virginia, in the days preceding 
the Civil War. The characters assembled 
are often those who are ready with knife 
and pistol. 


Some of the most belligerent of | 
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them are most emphatic in their declarations 
of faith in the doctrines of John Calvin. 
Some of the most exciting episodes are 
those in which the preachers of the faith of 
Universalism are threatened and ill-treated 
to stop their preaching. It is not an easy 
thing to combine the novel of adventure with 
a theological treatise, but the testimonials 
that accompany the book indicate that there 
is a constituency of those who enjoy the 
combination. It will find its largest field of 
usefulness, no doubt, in the country where 
the scenes are laid, and among the people 
who are familiar with events of the kind 
described. 


St. Nicuoxtas. An Ilustrated Magazine 
for Young Folks. Conducted by Mary 
Mapes Dodge. New York: The Century 
Company. London: Macmillan & Co.—A 
veritable wonder-book are the twelve num- 
bers of this magazine, running from Novem- 
ber to November, and bound in two elegant 
volumes. Ostensibly, they are for the ben- 
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lefit of the young; but many an older person, 
solely for the amusement of the children of 


course, will be tempted to read, and will 
sometimes continue reading after the chil- 
dren have gone to bed. The mother of two 
little boys who had many books testifies that 
last year, among all their literary attractions, 
there were none that they used so much. 
The best writers furnish an almost infinite 
variety. There is adventure enough for ad- 
venturous boys, stories, poems, puzzles, 
pictures, and, in short, attractive literature, 
entertaining, diversified, and clean. The 
books have come late to our table, but we 


are glad to commend them as gift-books for 


children everywhere. 


THE NEw Gop. By Richard Voss. Trans- 
lated from the German by Mary A. Robin- 
son. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 
—The familiar covers of ‘‘The Odd Number 
Series’’ usually promise a story worth read- 
ing; and this, although less novel in subject 
and treatment than most of the other tran- 
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soriptions of foreign thought and art, is tio 
exception. It is a tale of the early Chris- 
tians, told almost in the form of a dramatic 
poem, intense in feeling, poetic in senti- 
ment, mystic in conception. The later life 
of Pilate, the legend of Veronica, and the 


death of Tiberius are parts of the narrative. . 


Miscellaneous. 


Folly’s Bells, by Anne Gardner Hale (Peter 
Paul Book Company), retells in verse the 
German legend of the proud lady, Richberta, 
who sent out a fleet to bring back the great- 
est treasure in the world; and, when it re- 
turned, laden with wheat, she was so angry 
that she commanded it to be thrown into the 
sea, despite the need of her suffering people. 
The wheat makes a bar across the harbor, the 
town is inundated, and Richberta dies of 
hunger in her tower. The book is illustrated 
by the author’s sister, Lilian Hale. 


It would be impossible to find a more en- 
tertaining guide around Boston than Dr. 
Hale; and somehow the information he gives 
has a way of sticking in the memory when 
conventional, dry guide-book knowledge 
would have been clean forgotten. And so it 
comes that Azstoric Boston, a recent *‘ Home 
Reading Book’’ in the Appleton series, is as 
interesting as a story-book; and every one 
who reads it will know his Boston hence- 
forth better than ever he did before. It is 
an historical, pictorial pilgrimage, personally 
conducted, and arranged to cover seven days. 
An interesting chapter is that on the names 
of streets, with its reproduction of Bonner’s 
map of Boston, 1722. 


With the title Historic Mew York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons have published a second set 
of their ‘‘Half Moon Series.’’ There is no 
call for any special mention of the different 
numbers here, seeing that each one has been 
noticed in our columns, as it came out. Be- 
ginning with ‘‘Slavery in New York,’’ and 
ending with ‘‘The Neutral Ground,’’ and 
including such subjects as ‘*Tammany Hall,’’ 
**Old Prisons and Punishments,’’ and ‘‘The 
New York Press,’’ there is no lack of enter- 
tainment or instruction in the series, which 
is now published in a very handsome vol- 
ume, which not only reproduces the beauty 
of the several pamphlets, but adds to that the 
charm of many interesting — illustrations. 
That engagement which the day of small 
things has for many makes full proof of its 
ministry in every chapter in the book. 


The Magazines. 


The Coming Age, a magazine of construc- 
tive thought, appears under the editorial con- 
duct of B. O. Flower, founder of the Arena, 
and Mrs. C. K. Reifsnider. It is called 
‘fa magazine of constructive thought,’’ and 
preserves the distinctive characteristics of 
the 4vena, in somewhat more attractive form 
and with greater variety. The purposes an- 
nounced in its prospectus are such as appeal 
to every one who loves his fellow-men and 
‘hopes for better days. We are not quite so 
confident as the editor is that he can forecast 
the way in which the coming age will reveal 
itself. It is easy to mistake the shadow- 
land of dreams for the border-land of new 
and great discoveries in science and the art 
of living. But he renders a service to his 
generation who boldly accepts his beliefs 
and tests them. 


The American Journal of Sociology for 
January contains much sound sense, as well 
as good sociology. Rev. E. M. Fairchild 
illustrates methods of giving ethical instruc- 
tion in school and church in such a way as 
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to bring out moral qualities in children. 
Miss Jane Addams considers ‘‘The Methods 
and Claims of the Trades-unions,’’ and asks 


whether the public has not neglected a duty | 


which the trades-unions have undertaken. 
Alexander Johnson writes a second article, 
‘Concerning a Form of Degeneracy manifest 
in the Feeble-minded.’? W. 1. Thomas 
considers ‘‘Sex in Primitive Industry,’’ and 
makes a fair case for the male member of 
the household. L. G. Powers, commissioner 
of labor in Minnesota, gives the results of 
a study of ‘‘Land Taxation’’ in that State. 
Thorstein Veblen treats of ‘‘The Barbarian 
Status of Women, ’’ and especially of owner- 
ship marriage. Frances Alice Kellor shows 
‘‘How Criminal Anthropology affects Crim- 
inal Jurisprudence.’’ There are trenchant 
book reviews corrective of much loose think- 
ing on the subject of sociology. 


Books Received. 


Privately Printed. 
By J. C. L. Clark. 

From D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
La Main Malheureuse, Edited by H. A. Guerber. 25 


cents, 
From D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
Puerto Rico and its Resources. By Frederick A. Ober. 
Our Country’s Flag. By Edward S, Holden. 
Playtime and Seedtime. Uncle Robert’s Geography. By 
Francis W. Parker and Nellie Lathrop Helm. 


Verses. 


From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
The History of the Civil War. Vol. II. By John Cod- 
man Ropes, $2.50. 
The Wheel of God. By George Egerton. $1.00. 
Christian Science. By Heber Newton. 25 cents. 

_ From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Morality as a Religion.- By W. R. Washington Sullivan. 
From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 

The Kingdom. An Exegetical Study. By George Dana 

Boardman. $2.00, 
From Thomas V. Crowell & Co., New York. 
Complete Works of Robert Browning. Camberwell Edi- 
tion. Edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 


00, 
From Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 
ane sche Ownership of Railways. By F. G. R. 
cordon. 
Education during Sleep. By Sydney Flower, LL.D. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. . 
How can I leave thee? Mandolin solo. By Carlos Curti. 
20 cents. 
De Ville Waltzes. For mandolin and_ piano. 
Mandolin Solo. 40 cents. By William M. Perry. 
Cradle Song. Teaching Piece. By Anna B. Green. 30 


cents. 
Marquisette.. Gavotte. Teaching Piece. By Paul Wachs. 
50 cents. 2 
Staccato-Etude in G. Teaching Piece. By Fritz Spindler. 
35 cents. 
Hark! hark the Lark! Arranged by Adolf Ruthardt. 
Teaching Piece. By Franz Schubert. 25 cents. : 
Princess Gavotte. For the piano. By Richard Goerde- 
ler. 50 cents. Lie od 4 F 
Romance in F. For violin and piano. By Franz Ries. 


50 cents. 
From $. Fischer & Brother, New York. 
The Juvenile Entertainer. A Collection of carefully se- 
lected Action Songs, Humorous Choruses, and Musical 
Tableaux for Boys and Girls, Compiled by G. Burton. 


75 cents. 


$1.00. 


One of the most important writings of the decade, 
going down to the bed-rock of civilization. 


Our Nation’s Peril 


Social Ideals and Social Progress 


By Dr. Lewis G. JANEs, Director of the Cam- 
bridge Conferences, former President of the 
Brooklyn Ethical Association, late Lecturer 
on Sociology and Civics in the School of 
Political Science, Brooklyn, N.Y., Author of 
.“Evolution of Morals,” “ Life as a Fine Art,” 
“Cosmic Evolution as Related to Ethics,” 
etc. 


There have been many able and convincing protests 
against imperialism, but the broad, scholarly, and philo- 
sophical treatment of the subject in the address of Dr. 
Janes introduced novelty as wll as added f rce to what 
nad been said before. e did more than ruffle the surface 
of the situation. He went down to the deep spings and 
motives of public opinion.”—Boston Transcript (edito- 
rial). 


Paper, antique royal, 25 cts. Five copies, $1.00. 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 
79 Milk Street, - - = Boston, Mass. 
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INEW BOOKS 


THE GREAT AFFIRMATIONS, 
OF RELIGION. 


A Book not for Beginners, but Beginners 

Again. By Rev. THomaAs R. SLICER, Minis- 

ter of the Church of All Souls, New York. 

12mo, $1.50. ' 

A book of great significance on the cardinal 
subjects of all true religious thinking and faith. 
The strong conviction of the writer cannot fail 
to impress the reader, and to uplift his thoughts 
and deepen his sense of the greatest and sim- 
plest religious facts. 


AFTERNOONS IN THE COL- 
LEGE CHAPEL. - 


By FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY, D.D., au- 
thor of “Mornings in the College Chapel,” etc. 
16mo, $1.25. 

This volume is made up of brief addresses 
given by Dr. Peabody at the Thursday vesper 
services which have been so attractive a feature 
of college life at Harvard for several years. 
They are somewhat longer than the addresses in 
“Mornings,” but have the same unusual intel- 
lectual, literary, and spiritual qualities which 
made that book so notable. Zhe Hxpositor of 
London said, “No one of these addresses lacks 
completeness, distinctness, depth, dignity, or 
love.” 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
PAUL THE APOSTLE. 


By Lyman ApsotTt, D.D., author of “The 
Evolution of Christianity,” “The Theology of 
an Evolutionist,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


A clear and strong presentation of the vari- 
ous conceptions of God which have prevailed in 
organized Christianity, and a forcible statement 
of Paul’s gospel,—that God is a father, giving 
life freely to all who will accept it. 


THE MAKING AND THE UN- 
MAKING OF THE PREACHER. 


Lectures delivered before the Divinity Stu- 
dents in Yale University By WILLIAM 
JEWETT TuckKER, D.D., President of Dart- 
mouth College. 12mo, $1.50. 


These lectures treat of the conditions of 
modern preaching, especially of the influences 
which are affecting the personality of the 
preacher, They are marked by wealth and 
clearness of thought, a lofty yet wholly prac- 
tical ideal, an elevated spirit and unusual charm 
of style. 


SOCIAL IDEALS IN ENGLISH 
LETTERS. 


By Vipa D. ScuppeEr, author of “The Life 
of the Spirit in Modern English Poets.” 
12mo, $1.75. 

A careful study of Piers Plowman, More’s 
Utopia, Swift, Shelley, Wordsworth, Thackeray, 
Dickens, George Eliot, Charles Reade, and 
others, to ascertain their view of the organiza- 
tion and life of human society. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, [IIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Sent, postpaid, by 
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To a Young Fair Maid. 


A certain little maid I know 

Of tender years, fourteen or so, 

Who says she does not care at all 

To know how Czsar conquered Gaul, 
Crushed the Helvetii, and such, 
And that she hates it, oh, so much! 


This gentle maid of wom I write 

Is very fair and very bright. 

She's sometimes gay and sometimes sad, 
But seldom cross, and never bad, 

And from her head down to her feet 

A little lady, pure and sweet. 


Now, pretty sweetness, do your best 
With “Gallia divisa est, ’ 
And think on Latin word andrule, 
Which are the proper things in school. 
If you’ll but heed my halting rhyme, 
You'll vanquish Czsar, dear, in time. 
—J. C, £, Clark. 


For the Christian Register. 


What Happened Once. 


BY LOIS WHITNEY. 

There is no doubt about it. Ray is very 
careless sometimes; and there was reason 
enough for his father’s earnestness, when he 
gave him that important package, with the 
words: ‘‘Now, Ray, I depend on you to 
deliver this package punctually and without 
fail, before Prof. Hunter leaves to take the 
five o’clock train.’’ Only the week before 
Ray forgot to order the ice-cream the day his 
cousins were coming to dinner; and you 
know yourself that, when a boy forgets to 
order ice-cream, it’s a pretty bad case. 
Then he lost the bit of silk his mother sent 
to the dressmaker for a pattern, and spoiled 
two good hours for her, while she went to 
match it all over again. But this time he 
resolved that nothing should interfere with 
the safe delivery of that package; for he 
knew it contained important memoranda 
about recent South American explorations, 
and that the professor wanted these for use 
in his lectures out West. 

So he tucked it carefully in his right-hand 
overcoat pocket, where it was rather a tight 
fit. He slung his skates over his shoulder, 
and, whistling ‘‘The Georgia Camp-meet- 
ing,’’ hurried on his way. 

In the mean time Lill and Stanley were 
waiting for him down at the Common. 
Stanley was sitting astride one of the great 
brass cannon that serve as a visible reminder 
of Revolutionary times, and Lill walked 
rather impatiently up and down the path. 

“<7 think he’s real mean to keep us wait- 
ing, don’t you, Lill?”’ said Stanley. ‘‘He 
said he would come straight home from 
school and meet us here, 
forgotten all about it!’’ 

“No: I don’t think that,’’ said Lill. 
““Maybe he had to stay after school; and, 
besides,’’ as she glanced up at the clock on 
the meeting-house, ‘‘we have really waited 
only seven minutes. Let’s wait fifteen, at 
least. ’’ : 

‘“T cannot see why we should wait at all,’’ 
said Stanley, eagerly. “‘Tet’s go to the 
skating park by ourselves. You are such a 
big girl, I shouldn’t think you’d mind; and 


I just believe he’s’ 


= 
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I am sure I can put on your skates and all 
that sort of thing.’’ : 

‘“H’m! As if I couldn’t put on my own 
skates, Stanley Deane! And it’s much more 
likely I shall have to strap yours! But I 
will go with you, if he doesn’t come by 
twenty minutes past. There! what did I tell 
you? There he comes now!’’ 

Ray hurried up, looking rather important; 
and Stanley jumped down from the cannon, 
ready to start at once. 

“‘T couldn’t come any sooner. Papa wanted 
me; and now you’ll have to wait just five 
minutes longer, while I run round to Prof. 
Hunter’s. I’ll just race, and be right back.’’ 

‘¢Oh, dear! oh, dear! If that isn’t too 
mean for words!’’ groaned Stanley. ‘‘Lill, 
do let’s go without him!’’ 

‘(Not astep!’’ said Lill, firmly. ‘‘There’s 
time enough.’’ Nevertheless, all three stood 
and discussed it for five minutes, during 
which time Stanley fidgeted around like an 
impatient squirrel. 

Ray ran to Prof. Hunter’s house; and, as 
he came up, he saw the professor just going 
out the front gate. 

‘QO Ray! is that you? And have you 
brought my notes? I am obliged to start an 
hour earlier than I expected, and I was just 
wondering what I could do about them. ’’ 

Ray put his hand in his pocket, and drew 
it out again—empty! ‘‘Why! what in the 
world’’— Then he thrust his hand desper- 
ately into his other pocket; while the profes- 
sor waited, watching him anxiously. Imme- 
diately Ray’s face cleared, and he drew a 
breath of relief. ‘‘Here it is, sir. I hope 


‘““Why, yes, of course,’’ answered Ray. 
1* All the notes about South America, don’t 
you know?”’ 

Stanley said no more; but he lost interest 
in his breakfast, and seemed worried over 
something. When the others had gone, he 
went up to his mother, and began to cry 
softly on her shoulder. At last he managed 
to explain how, the day before, half vexed 
with Ray for keeping him waiting and half 
from pure mischief, he had taken a package 
from, Ray’s pocket. ‘‘And what I did with 
it then, mamma, I truly cannot remember. 
It makes me feel funny inside. Maybe it 
was Prof. Hunter’s notes.’’ 

His mother comforted him for a minute 
by assuring him that that was not likely, but 
reminding him that he had made trouble 


now,’?’ said she, ‘‘the first thing for you to 
do is to tell Ray all about it, and find out 
what was in the package you took. Thea, 
if it is anything he wants, you must go down 
to the Common, tell the policeman in charge, 
and do the best you can to find it.’’ 

Just then the telephone bell rang, and some 
one called for the doctor. When he ap- 
peared, Stanley and his mother listened 
eagerly to one side of the conversation, as 
soon as they caught the first words :— 

‘Prof. Hunter? Yes: this is Dr. Deane.’’ 

“Lost your bag? Are you sure the notes 
were in it?”’ 

‘*That’s too bad.”’ 

‘Ves: I’ll go over to your study, and see 
what I can do: But I am afraid we cannot 
patch them up now. I'll do my best.”’ 


you will have a pleasant trip.’’ “Oh, don’t feel so worried over it. 
‘“‘Thank you, my boy, both for the notes You'll come out all right, somehow. 
and the good wishes.’? And the professor Good-by.’’ 


tucked the notes away in his bag, and hastily Then the doctor turned to his wife, and 
hurried away, like a man who has no time 
to lose. 

Ray ran as fast as his legs could carry him 
back to the Common, where he found Stan- 
ley’s good humor quite restored, as he and 
Lill chatted with some playmates who had 
just joined them. Together they all trooped 
off to the new skating park, and had a jolly 
good time. 

Dr. Deane was away at dinner-time; and 
Ray did not see his father again until the 
next morning, when they met at the breakfast 
table. 

‘‘Did you deliver the package to Prof. 
Hunter in good order and on time, Ray?’’ 
asked the doctor after a little while. 

‘“Ves, papa. But I came mighty near 
missing him, though; for he had to start an 
hour earlier than he intended, and I met him 
just at the gate. It is lucky I went straight 
there without stopping. There’s something 
else funny about it, too,’’ he added after 
a pause. ‘‘I was just sure that I put the 
notes in my right-hand pocket; and, when 
they weren’t there, I was scared for a min- 
ute, and I guess the professor was, too. 
But I found them in my other pocket all 
right, though I don’t understand yet how it 
happened so.’’ 

Every one laughed, for that sounded just 
like Ray. But in a minute Stanley asked 
earnestly: ‘‘Did you have a package to give 
Prof. Hunter? I thought it was just a mes- 
sage.’’? And the little boy looked startled. 
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said: ‘‘Well, the professor is in trouble 
now; and that’s a fact. Just think! His 
bag was taken out of the sleeping-car last 
night, and all those valuable South American 
notes have gone with it. Why, he wouldn’t 
have taken $500 for those notes!’”’ 

Then Mrs. Deane had a chance to tell him 
of Stanley’s confession. ‘‘It would be a 
strange chance, wouldn’t it, if Ray gave him 
the wrong package, after all, and if we could 
get the notes back for him?”’’ 

**Tt’s a slim chance, since they seem to be 
lost in either case; but we’ll do our best.’’ 
So the doctor had his horse harnessed, and, 
taking Stanley with him, drove toward Ray’s 
school. School had not yet begun. But 
Ray had gone in; and, when he was sent 
for, and Stanley’s story had been told, he 
was more surprised than any one else. Sud- 
denly he broke in :— 

**Ves, yes, that’s so. I did have another 
package in my other pocket, sure enough! 
And it was in a large manila envelope, just 

~like the notes. Why, papa! only fancy: I 
gave Prof. Hunter all my last month’s Latin 
exercises! When they were returned to me 
last week, I thought I’d take them home and 
show them to mother; and I must have car- 
ried them ’round in my pocket ever since. 
To think, if Prof. Hunter had wanted to use 
them just before a lecture’’— And, in spite 
of Ray’s genuine concern, he laughed out 
loud. 

“*The next thing is to find the notes,’’ 
said the doctor, as he turned the horse’s head 
in the direction of the Common. ‘‘Now, 
Stanley, I will go and ask the policeman if 
anything has been found here; and you must 
go over to the spot where you stood yester- 
day, put yourself back in the same train of 
thought, and see if you cannot remember 
what you did with the package. It is prob- 
able, however, that you simply dropped it, 
and that some one has carried it off or that 
the wind has blown it away. In any case, 
T hope this will be a lesson to you.’’ 

Stanley walked slowly over to the cannon, 
trying to remember what he said and did on 
the day before. He sat down on the bench 
near the path. 

“*T had it in my hand, when Ray ran off. 
I put my hand behind me, so Lill wouldn’t 
see it. Then I saw the Norton boys coming. 
I,—yes, I did,—I skipped over to the can- 
non; and’’— Here he skipped again over to 
the cannon, put his hand far in its open 
mouth, and drew out the missing package. 

**There! Prof. Hunter’s in luck for once! 
And somehow it seems to me,”’ he said to 
himself, ‘‘if I hadn’t put these carefully 
away, he would have been in a worse fix than 
he is now. All the same, I really don’t sup- 
pose the thing would happen so twice.’’ 

And he ran to rejoin his father. 


Mrs, Tabby’s Troubles. 


Perhaps you have heard of me,—Mrs. 
Tabby, the Smiths’ large gray Angora cat, 
whose two charming kittens are so much 
admired, though it isn’t I, their mother, 
who should say so. Tommy is the larger 
He is always get- 
ting into mischief; and I constantly have 
complaints about him from the neighbors, 
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whose kittens the lively fellow is forever 
getting into trouble. 

For instance, last week Tommy heard Mrs. 
Tortoiseshell’s black kitten, Jet, say that she 
wished she were white. 

‘*You\come with me,’’ Tommy said, ‘‘and 
I’ll make you as white as old Dame Snow 
herself.’’ The silly little thing, of course, 
believed him, and followed him to the milk- 
shop, where a great can of cream stood on 
the floor. 

“Took down into that can,’’ ordered 
Tommy, ‘‘and your hair will change color 
immediately.’’ Jet jumped on the edge of 
the can, and peered down into the thick, 
creamy depths, her ears cocked expectantly, 
and her black tail stiff and straight in the 
air. Tommy pushed her in; and she emerged 
a minute later, covered with thick cream. 
Her black hair was entirely concealed, and 
wherever she went she left a trail of cream 
behind her. 

Only this morning Fluff, my youngest kit- 
ten, came to me, crying :— 

‘Look, mother! Naughty Tommy has 
torn my nice pinafore because I would not 
let him use my new red sash for reins.’’ 

I fetched Tommy in, boxed his ears, told 
him he ought to be ashamed of himself, and 


that, if he were not a better boy, he would. 


get no dinner. ‘ 

“*T don’t care,’’ said Tommy, haughtily; 
and he stalked out of the house with his 
head in the air. Later he returned, bringing 
a large mouse. 

‘“Here’s my dinner,’’ he said grandly. 
‘*And, as you wouldn’t let me have any of 
yours, I shall not give you any of mine.’’ 
Then he tried to eat the mouse. But, dear 
me! it was so old and tough he could not set 
a tooth in it! I said nothing, and let him 
gnaw away. I knew he was hungry, or he 
would not have troublJed to catch the mouse. 
At last, with tears in his eyes, he came over 
to me, saying: ‘‘O mother! I am so hungry! 


”? 


2? 


-| If you will give me a drink of nice milk and 


a bit of your dinner, I will be a very good 
kitten.’’ For the rest of the day, I suppose, 
he will be fairly tolerable; for there is one 
thing I will say for Tommy: he always keeps 
his word. I suppose all mothers are the 
same; but, someway, in spite of all his 
pranks, I think I have a warm corner in my 
heart for Tommy. — Gazette. 


A Cruel Captain. 


It would not occur to many people that 
a voyage in one of the swan-boats which sail 
the little pond in the Public Garden of a 
New England city could be attended with 
horrors; but that idea was firmly fixed in the 
mind of a small maiden of seven years. 

‘*Would you like a ride in one of the 
swan-boats, Marjorie?’’ asked the little 
maid’s aunt, as they crossed the bridge over 
the pond one day. 
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‘No, indeed!’’ said Marjorie, with sud- 
den shrinking. ‘‘I couldn’t bear to see them 
throw the babies in! 

‘*The man says that’s what he does!’’ she 
asserted with rising excitement, as her aunt 


looked much perplexed. ‘‘Hear him! He’s 
saying it now!’’ 
Her aunt listened; and, of a truth, the 


man’s statement, viewed from Marjorie’s 
standpoint, was far from reassuring. 

‘*Take a ride in the swan-boat!’’ he called 
loudly from the landing. ‘‘Grown folks, ten 
cents; children, five!’’ And then, with a 
deceptive smile, he added, ‘‘Badzes thrown 
in !’’— Youth's Companion. 


A Bed-time Prayer. 
1, 

Thanks I give thee, heavenly Father, 

For this day so glad and bright. 
Now that evening shadows gather, 

Keep me safely through the night; . 
When the morning wakes in beauty, 
Waken me to love and duty. 

—J.T. Sunderland. 


Willie (visiting at the farm): ‘‘I left him 
pumping the cow, grandma, when I came 
in.’’— Fudge. 


Bennie had spoken aloud in church; and, 
to mamma’s caution against doing it again, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘But, mamma, when my 
mouth’s so full of talk, I can’t help it’s 
leaking some!’’— Youth's Companion. 


Little Louie, watching a severe thunder- 
storm, in which the sheet-lightning flashed 
almost continuously, seemed much interested, 
and entirely unawed. Turning to his father, 
he asked, ‘‘What makes the wind open and 
shut its eyes so fast?’’—Primary Education. 
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Good News. 
The Book of Martyrs. 


Read, sweet, how others strove, 
Till we are stouter; 

What they renounced, 

Till we are less afraid; 

How many times they bore 

The faithful witness, 

Till we are helped 

As if a kingdom cared. 


Read then of faith 

That shone above the fagot, 
"Clear strains of hymn 

The river could not drown, 

Brave names of men 

And celestial women 

Passed out of record into renown. 


—Emily Dickinson, 


All Sorts of Men and Women. 


Lord Brougham is said to have said of 
Miss Martineau’s ‘‘Handbooks of Political 
Economy*’ that this little series of story- 
books—some twenty, more or less—were 
‘*doing more goed than all of our speeches. ’’ 
It is quite likely that this was true. Yet 
in those almost prehistoric days the possi- 
bilities of the use of the printing-press were 
hardly known. Nor did Brougham himself, 
who thought he was radical of the radicals, 
know what popular education meant or what 
are the possible privileges, duties, and 
powers of the people. 

We have crawled sixty-six years forward 
and upward since then. It is easier now to 
circulate a thousand ‘‘little books’’ than it 
was to print a hundred then; and there are 
fifty times as many people, whether in Eng- 
land or America, who have a right to be con- 
sulted in public affairs as thought of being 
consulted then. And even Philistines have 
found out that there are such necessities as 
campaigns of education. Even they will tell 
you on occasion that there are times, you 
know, when it may be well, don’t you see, 
to explain, even to the common people, you 
know, the central principles, don’t you see, 
on which rest the foundations of property 
and of law. Indeed, there has been more 
than one session of Congress at the end of 
which honorable members knew more than 
they knew at the beginning on the great sub- 
jects which concern the national welfare. If 
it be possible to teach them, it is possible 
to teach the men who elect them who are the 
men who sit in judgment upon them. This 
People, which is the Sta‘e, is willing to 
‘*know the law,’’ and wants to know it bet- 
ter and better. This central truth in Demo- 
cratic institutions is the basis of what Dr. 
Strong and his friends are doing and trying 
to do in the matter of popular education. 
Steps have already been taken of great value, 
which make their work easier. Such vol- 
umes as the Chautauquan managers have 
published, under the direction of such men as 
Richard Ely, George Vincent, and some of 
the Chicago professors, have been of great 
service in laying a firm foundation for intelli- 
gent study of the principles of government. 
Books which are read with care and mutual 
consultation by sixty or seventy thousand 
men and women elevate the conversation, the 
thought, and the votes of the leaders of opinion. 
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Perhaps, in the publication of such treat- 
ises, we get in the edge of a wedge which 
may eventually be driven much farther. 

Sir Walter Besant, in one of the finest pas- 
sages in his novels, predicts the good fortune 
for England of the period when the British 
workman shall take the management of his 
own welfare into his own hands. It is in 
the last page of ‘‘All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men’’ that this golden prophecy is uttered. 
It predicts a time when men shall not dis- 
trust themselves about the interior policy of 
foreign countries, or even the navigation of 
the rivers of distant continents, so as to for- 
get the purity of the water they drink, or of 
the food they eat, and shall not neglect, 
when they vote, the air their children breathe, 
the sports which make their children rugged, 
or the education which fits their children to 
higher life in this or other worlds. 

All this is possible; and the time may 
soon come when the tail of a boss may be 
shorter and shorter, when the cohort of a 
drinking-saloon may be smaller and smaller, 
when the politics of a ward may be purer 
and purer. In those days an election will 
represent not the passionate excitement of 
well-drilled followers, but the thoughtful 
determination of an intelligent people. 

It is for thoughtful, social, and popular 
education, which shall thus elevate every vote 
of the ten million, that Dr. Strong and his 
friends are giving their vigorous attention. 
They are after the miner in Pennsylvania, 
the negro in the Black Belt, the lumberman 
in Wisconsin and in Maine. They leave the 
boss to his own devices, and the voter who 
sells his vote to his own reward. For them- 
selves they are caring for the people by ad- 
dressing the great body of honest people who 
make up the working force of America. 
They have given to their society the name of 
‘“‘The League for Social Service,’’— the 
name somewhat unfortunate, because not 
quite intelligible. But it is as intelligible 
as other names which have done the world 
good and great service. The names ‘‘Whig’’ 
and ‘‘Methodist’’ and ‘‘Huguenot’’ are not 
very intelligible, but they have proved to be 
good spells by which those might work who 
believed in the possibilities of the people. 

The members of this league want to serve 
society by loyal confidence in all sorts and 
conditions of men. 

It is pleasant to say that arrangements are 
in progress in Boston for one of their meet- 
ings, at which Dr. Strong will show what 
has already been done and what is possible 
in the near future. 


The Education of Defectives. . 


Mr. Lincoln Clapp, the successful and dis- 
tinguished master of the George Putnam 
School in Boston, has printed in Zducation 
a valuable paper, which deserves careful 
study, on special schools for feeble-minded 
children. At this moment we cannot speak 
of this paper in detail. But it is quite time 
that attention was generally called to the 
injury inflicted on children who are the least 
out of the average, on whatever side or by 
whatever peculiarities, in what must be the 
mechanical system of the public schools. 
We referred a few weeks ago to Miss Hobbs’s 
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plan for taking a few young people about ~ 


from place to place in the hours generally 
given to school work. Mr. Clapp’s report 
deserves careful study by all persons who are 
examining this subject. 

We receive at the same time with Mr. 
Clapp’s report the fifty-first report of the 
trustees of the State School for the Feeble- 
minded at Waltham. It is somewhat inter- 
esting, at a moment when the Philistines of 
the world tell us that the “public must not 
interfere with the work of individuals, to 
find the success which has been achieved by 
this school. The chiefs of the school have 
at their command only those persons who are 
utterly incompetent to direct themselves. -By 
using their labor—one would say it must be 
the most unskilled labor of all—they have 
made a garden of the desert in which the 
school was planted many years ago; and they 
are now looking for other deserts to conquer 
by the aid of these faithful workmen. 


Correspondence. 


. . . ‘‘Here is an extraordinary opportunity 
for a great piece of work for the benefit of 
the whole world. On the 1st of January (or 
was it on Christmas Day?) the British Im- 
perial Penny Post went into operation, con- 
veying letters from any point in the empire 
to any'other point (with exceptions) for one 
penny each. In the present temper of the 
two nations it would be easy to secure a 
treaty making the United States partner in 
this arrangement, creating a Penny Post 
Union of the English-speaking world. It 
would be the finest thing for the’ world since 
the laying of the Atlantic cable.’’... 

... ‘It has been gratifying to see how 
general an interest attaches to the success of 
the National Cash Register Company in 
Dayton, Ohio, in the co-operation of its 
very numerous workmen. There are between 
one and two thousand of them; and, by the 
sympathy and accord of the heads of the firm 
and of every workman in it, they seem to 
have secured some conditions which had 
seemed well-nigh impossible. Miss Frances 
J. Dyer, who has visited Dayton and studied 
the detail of this system, will speak on it at 
the Citizenship Class at the South Congrega- 
tional Church next Sunday at noon. At the 
same time we have in Boston Mayor Jones, 
the reform mayor of Toledo, explaining his 
views and the successes which have been won 
in Toledo. With such victories gained at 
home, the State of Ohio has a right to take 
the position which she takes in the direction 
of the affairs of the world.’’.. . 

. .. ‘A prize was offered some time since 
for the best translation of the Declaration of 
Independence into words of not more than 
four letters. Here is the most successful of 
the answers, so far as the first seventy words 
go: ‘When, as time goes by, one body of 
men must- cut the cords that once did bind 
them to the rest of men, and must take such 
even part with the rest as the laws of God 
bid them take, let them say why.’’’... | 

...'*The League of Social Service, 
whose work is so wisely directed by Dr. 


Strong, has made admirable arrangements by 


which any enterprising club or society of 
ladies or gentlemen can receive the benefit of 


ey, 


as 


Magee 


AR» 9 
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their investigations in the very curious mat- 
ter of the position of homes for the people. 
The league has a very large number of good 
lantern slides, which it will send to any club 
curious to know what steps have been made 
in providing better homes. With the slides 
the league is prepared to send such notes as 
will make them easily explained. We can 
conceive of no more interesting way to spend 
an hour of an afternoon or an evening than 
this study of the homes of our people in dif- 
ferent parts of the country.’’.. . 

. ‘*It is understood that the library, 
well-nigh invaluable for its purposes, of that 
distinguished leader in Spanish literature, 
Sefior Gayangos, might perhaps be purchased 
at this time in Madrid. There should be 
some lover of literature and history who 
would procure this noble collection for the 
Boston library or for Harvard College. ”’ 


The Boston Association. 


The Boston Association of Congregational 
Ministers voted unanimously at its last meet- 
ing that a committee of three should be ap- 
pointed to express the sympathy of the as- 
sociation in all the efforts made for the 
establishment of universal peace, and espe- 
cially in the proposal made by the Emperor of 
Russia for a conference of the nations with 
this purpose. The committee was instructed 
to act in the name of the association in any 
measures which may promote this aim, so 
desirable for the Christian civilization of the 
world. The committee will be glad to send 
to any persons or societies copies of the 
appeal of the Emperor of Russia to the civil- 
ized States of mankind. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 
‘ CHARLES GORDON AMEs, 
' CHARLES F. DOLE. 


New York Letter. 


Emily Dickinson says that success is 
counted sweetest by those who ne’er succeed; 
and, if she says truly, then the triumphs of 
Rey. Dr. Newton Dwight Hillis during his 
brief visit in Plymouth Church, as Dr. Lyman 
Abbott’s probable successor, must have lacked 
the quality of sweetness, since his success 
there was certainly phenomenal. The ever- 
ready school-boy’s quotation from Czsar— 
“Veni, vidi, vici!’’—precisely describes Dr. 
Hillis’s conquest of his new people. Even 
the venerable deacon of the church, who at 
first objected to the broad pronunciation 
which Dr. Hillis gave the letter ‘‘a,’’ has 
been won over to unqualified admiration of 
the style, thought, and delivery of this brill- 
iant preacher, whose face, earnest as it is, 
appears much more youthful than his forty 
years would indicate. Dr. Hillis spoke 
three times in the borough of Brooklyn, an 
on each occasion gave ample evidence of his 
liberality of thought. It is said that he sur- 
prised his hearers by his views of what the 
ideal church should be, and yet his ideal 
did not depart from that of the New Testa- 
ment church. The aristocratic theory so 
common in this city, that there should be. 
one church for the rich and a7mission church 
for the poor, was hateful to Dr, Hillis; and 
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he accused the man holding such a theory 
of likening his church to a pickle-jar. He 
wants all his pickles of the same size,—no 
very large ones, no very small ones. The 
church of such a man is simply the agent for 
preserving his collection. It certainly has 
“the cream of the city,—the ice-cream.”’ 
The ideal church is made up of every class 
of society, rich and poor, wise and ignorant, 
high and low, ten-talent people, two-talent, 
one-talent people, all struggling together to 
know and obey Christ: His Sunday morning 
sermon Dr. Hillis preached to a congrega- 
tion. that in size was a reminder of those that 
used to listen, entranced, to Henry Ward 
Beecher. It was a great sermon on a great sub- 
ject,—‘‘Jesus Christ, the Supreme Example 
of Genius in the Realm of Intellect.’’ As 
one listened to the development of the theme, 
one might be almost convinced that, in his 
view, the influence of Jesus on the world was 
due entirely to his great human qualities 
rather than to anything supernatural. But 
Dr. Hillis, like Dr. Abbott, advances peril- 
ously near the portal of rationalism, yet, 
apparently, never quite crosses its threshold. 

We do not yet know the opinion of this 
new-comer among us from the West upon for- 
eign missions; but he arrived here at a time 
when the Protestant Episcopal Sunday-schools 
of the diocese of New York and its neigh- 
borhood were holding rallies in the behalf, 
not alone of foreign, but of home missions. 
From two to twelve Schools combined in 
each rally, and held Sunday afternoon ser- 
vices in some of the largest churches. At 
Trinity the children were addressed by sev- 
eral clergymen, among them Rev. Dr. Steele 
and Bishop Potter. Dr. Steele, in order to 
interest his youthful hearers in mission work, 
began his talk by asking the children to 
speak up, and tell him what they could do 
toward helping to carry the gospel to the 
heathen in foreign countries. This direct 
questioning is always a disastrous device of 
Sunday-school speakers, and to most minds 
an abominable one. But Dr. Steele was an- 
swered more wisely than he deserved; for one 
child said, ‘‘Stay at home,’’ another, ‘‘Send 
some one else,’’ and a third—a girl, with 
economic sense,—said, ‘‘Give money.”’ 
The reverend doctor explained to the young- 
sters before him that they could do three 
things,— (1) pray, (2) study, (3) raise 
money. Bishop Potter, in the course of his 
remarks, told a good story, which, if liter- 
ally applied by the Women’s Auxiliary of 
the Board of Missions, which is responsible 
for getting every Episcopal Sunday-school 
scholar to help along this missionary work of 
the board, might turn its energies in another 
direction. The bishop said that he was stay- 
ing at the house of a friend in his diocese 
one summer, and on Sunday morning, about 
church time, found the son and heir of the 
house comfortably seated in a chair in the 
garden. ‘‘George,’’ he asked, ‘‘are you not 
going to church?’? ‘‘No,’’ was the reply. 
‘“*Well, I am,’’ said the bishop. ‘‘*You’ve 
got to,’’ was retorted: ‘‘it’s your job.’’ 
Surely, the class of indifferent people to 
which this young man belonged are quite as 
proper objects of missionary effort as the 
Philippinos and the Hottentots. — : 


The members of the Brick Presbyterian, 


Church on Fifth Avenue, the scene of so 
many fashionable weddings, are much ex- 
cited over.the possible loss of their popular 
pastor, Dr. Henry Van Dyke. 
called to a Professorship of English Litera- 


cision as to whether the call has been ac- 
cepted has, so far as the public knows, been 


tarian cause, 


hoped that the Young People’s Religious 


to their number ought certainly to be wel- 
comed and sustained. 


ow 
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measure the continuation of a Universalist 
church; though, under the Unitarian name, 
it has attracted to itself new and strong ad- 
ditions. The ground was carefully investi- 
gated and prepared by the superintendent for 
the Middle States, who has been for two 
years past in communication with the former 
members of the Universalist society. Rev. 
L. A. Harvey has taken charge of the enter- 
prise, and conducts its affairs wisely and 
well and with large promise of success. The 
society owns a lot, and will soon take steps 
toward providing an adequate church home. 
Erie is a city of population, and it offers 
a most effective post of influence for a large 
neighboring country. 

(3) Hackensack, N.J.—This society is sit- 
uated in a growing and attractive suburb of 
New York. It has drawn to itself a consid- 
erable number of young married people, who 
have recently gone to live in Hackensack, 
and many of whom were trained in Unitarian 
churches of New York and Brooklyn. There 
is an element of vigor about the society 
which assures its vitality and success. At 
present it is under the charge of a Unitarian 
student in the Union Theological Seminary. 
This society will soon take rank with the 
other successful enterprises which have been 
in recent years established in the New Jersey 
suburbs. 

(4) Jamestown, N.Y.—This church has 
existed for a number of years as an Inde- 
pendent Congregational Society. It has, 
during the past year, changed its name and 
hoisted the Unitarian flag. It brings to our 
fellowship the sturdy strength of its inde- 
pendence, and rejoices in the warmth of its 
new fellowship. The church is under the 
efficient leadership of Rev. W. A. Pratt. 

(5) Jowa Falls, fa., has also an indepen- 
dent church, which discovered, during the 
past year, the value of association with like- 
minded friends, and which accordingly took 
the wise step of enlisting in the Unitarian 
army. Rev. J. Mulholland enters Unitarian 
fellowship with the church of which he is 
pastor. It is much to be desired that other 
independent ministers and churches should 
discover that their strength is vastly in- 


He has been 


ture at Johns Hopkins University. No de- 


reached by Dr. Van Dyke. It is not the first 
invitation of this kind that he has received 
and refused; and so his devoted congregation 
is hoping that this, too, will be declined. 
That kind and generous friend of the Uni- 
Mrs. Francis G. Hackley, of 
the Church of the Messiah, this city, has 
offered her beautiful residence at Tarrytown- 
on-the-Hudson toward the foundation of a 
Unitarian School for Boys. The master to 
organize the school has not yet been found; 
nor have, for that matter, any of the prelim- 
inary steps toward its organization been 
taken. But the news of the generous gift 
that Mrs. Hackley is willing to make has 
already slipped abroad. M. A. M. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


NEW WORK. 


The test of a missionary organization is 
its fruitfulness. The Association is willing 
to be judged by the result of its missionary 
activities. In the year 1898 ten new Unita- 
rian churches have come into existence, 
chiefly through the efforts of the Association. 
This is the largest number of new societies 
formed in any one year for a long period. 
These new societies are as follows :— 

(1) Amherst, Mass.—This interesting en- 
terprise under the shadow of a Calvinistic 
college ought to enlist the sympathy and sup- 
port of all who value the work of making 
Christianity Christian. Unity Church in 
Amherst inherits the work and property of 
a Universalist society; and it illustrates how 
successfully and harmoniously Universalists 
and Unitarians can work together under dis- 
creet leadership. In July, 1898, the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention offered its 
property in Amherst, consisting of an excel- 
lent church building, with the lot, to the 
Association, if the Association would assume 
the debts on the property. After thorough 
investigation and a successful series of. ser- 
vices conducted by Rev. J. H. Crooker, the 
Association accepted the terms; and Rey. 
William Ballou was duly commissioned to 
lead the enterprise. Mr. Ballou took charge 
in October, and his work has gone forward 
with almost unexpected success. He has ob- 
tained a considerable hearing among the offi- 
cers and students of both the colleges in 
Ambherst, and he has good support from the 
townspeople. The Association has for the 
present assumed the interest on the debt; but 
it is hoped that the friends of this move- 
ment, the liberal graduates of Amherst Col- 
lege, and the fathers of the students who 
associate themselves with the new church 
will soon provide a fund for the extinction 
of the indebtedness. At the same time it is 
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Union will contribute to the support of the 
regular services. The college churches, sup- 
ported by the Association, have abundantly 
justified their existence; and this addition 


(2) Erie, Pa.—This society is also in a 


; 
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- attractive chapel. 


admirable constituency 


creased and their influence extended by a 
definite fellowship with the churches who are 
moving in the same direction. Isolation is 
futile in church organization, and Unitarian- 
ism is broad enough and deep enough to 
include independency. 

(6) Lowvzlle, N.Y.—This organization is 
the fruit of the zeal of an energetic layman, 
who has gathered his friends and neighbors 
and organized and incorporated a society 
under the Unitarian name. No minister has 
as yet been settled; but the society main- 
tains regular lay services, and gives promise 
of large usefulness in the future. 

(7) Natick, Mass.—This is also a sponta- 
neous movement among a number of liberal 
families in Natick, though its beginnings 
were fostered by the New England superin- 
tendent of the Association in 1897. The 
movement has already enlisted the support of 
many of the best people in this growing town 
of nine thousand inhabitants. The society 
has raised in the past year more than $1,200 
toward its running expenses, and a large sum 
has been pledged toward the church building. 
Rev. G. F. Pratt has been settled as min- 
ister, 

(8) Ottawa, Can.—The society in Ottawa, 
Can., has been largely developed by Post- 


office Mission work, followed by visits from | 


the Middle States superintendent and Rev. 
Messrs. Brundage and Schermerhorn. The 
capital of Canada is a most fruitful field, 
and the people associated with the new move- 
ment are leaders in the community. Many 
of them are government officials. In Sep- 
tember Rev. Albert Walkley was sent by the 
Association as minister. The Church of Our 
Father has been duly organized, and already 
a lot of land has been purchased for the new 
church building. Mr. Walkley leads his 
people with his accustomed vigor, and they 
give him a most hearty support. 

(9) Vineyard Haven, Mass.—This is the 
organization of a Unitarian element which 
has for many years existed in the village of 
Vineyard Haven, growing out of the devoted 
services of Rev. D. W. Stevens, who long 
conducted there a sailors’ bethel. The Chan- 
ning Conference took up the work after his 
death, and has built at Vineyard Haven an 
' Summer services have 
been held there under the auspices of the 
conference for a number of years, and this 
year the local constituency has been defi- 
nitely organized as the First Unitarian 
Church. It is not expected to settle a min- 
ister, but to continue the summer services of 
former seasons. 

(10) Lincoln, Neb.—This is a most impor- 
tant movement at the capital of a great State 
and the seat of the State University, with 
more than two thousand students. Some 
years ago a Unitarian organization existed in 
Lincoln; but it was practically dead, and 
the new movement is an outgrowth from the 
Universalist church, which brings into Uni- 
tarian fellowship a valuable church property. 
All Souls’ Church, which is the name of 
the new organization, successfully unites the 
Universalist and Unitarian elements in the 
city. It has attracted the allegiance of many 
of the offices of the university, and has an 
in the city. Its 
growth has been fostered by the field agent 
of the Association, and now Rev. J. L. 
Marsh has been sent to it as its first minis- 
ter. The Association, through the kindness 
of a friend in New York, and with the aid 
ef the Church Building Loan Fund, has 
assumed the considerable indebtedness of the 
society. The church may well look forward 
to a large and influential future. 

All these enterprises, with the exception 
of Lowville, which has as yet no minister, 
look to the Association for some kind of 
support. Amherst, Erie, Ottawa, and Lin- 
coln derive money aid from the Association. 
Hackensack and Vineyard Haven derive aid 
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indirectly. Natick is an applicant for a 
small amount of ‘assistance in its early years. 
Lincoln and Jamestown receive aid from the 
Church Building Loan Fund; and Erie, 
Ottawa, and Iowa Falls will soon be appli- 
cants for such aid. These new churches are 
indications of the forward movement of the 


Unitarian body, and they deserve the respect 


and support of the sister churches. 
National Alliance of Unitarian 
Women. 


The regular meeting of the Executive 
Board was held on January 13, sixteen being 
present, 

One new Branch was reported,—in Weston, 
Mass. Mrs. Charles F. Russell, president; 
Miss Anna C. Coburn, secretary. (Post- 
office address of secretary, Kendal Green, 
Mass). 

Mrs. Susan E. Cobb of Kansas City was 
elected as director for Missouri. Miss Fanny 
Field of Cincinnati was elected as vice-pres- 
ident for the new section called Central 
States, comprising Ohio, Indiana, and Mich- 
igan. 

A pamphlet of ‘‘Instructions for New 
Branches’’ is now ready for distribution, and 
may be obtained on application at headquar- 
ters. This is intended as a helpful.guide to 
those wishing to form an Alliance Branch, 
and not as a restriction or limitation of ex- 
isting plans in any Branch. 

The Post-office Mission is being exten- 
sively: pushed this winter, and in more sys- 
tematic ways. There is less overlapping in 
advertisements, and through the directory the 
names are being grouped and classified. A 
call has been received for Dewey’s ‘‘Ser- 
mons.’’ If any member has a copy to spare, 
it may be sent to headquarters. ‘The hymn- 
books asked for at Chattanooga have been 
supplied, and fifty copies of ‘‘The Carol’’ 
have been sent to Mr. Dukes. 

Rev. Mr. Gibson, in a recent letter, wishes 
it made known to those who write to him 
that he welcomes and appreciates letters, even 
if he appears slow in replying to them all. 
Mr. Gibson has been visiting Quincy and 
Mt. Pleasant, and distributing the “Cheer- 
ful Letter, containing the Christmas sermon 


and Jaines Freeman Clarke’s ‘‘Happy New. 


Year.’’ These have called forth some com- 
ments, and Mr. Gibson feels that the thought 
aroused has been useful. 

Reports were received from the Middle 
States, Central States, Middle West, and the 
South. Most of them were full and encour- 
aging. Others were from small and strug- 
gling societies, needing all the more the help 
that comes from fellowship and connection 
with the large body. ‘This is especially true 
of the Southern Branches, many of them 
without ministers, or even a church organiza- 
tion, to support them. Books, papers, copies 
of the Register, and letters can all be sent to 
these little groups of women by Branches 
that cannot give money. At Greenville a suf- 
ficient number of books has been received to 
supply the soldiers encamped there, and any 
others sent to that point should be bound 
volumes for the Neblett Library. 

A special appeal was made for assistance 
to the church at Iowa City, where $3, 500 is 
to be paid in instalments. It is hoped this 
can be done in three years. 
was paid in October, 1898; and a second 
$500 is due in February. lIowa City is con- 
sidered an important point, and one where 
a church should be sustained. This can 
perhaps be undertaken, as Gouverneur no 
longer needs to be counted among the ap- 
peals, having cleared its floating debt, 
Presque Isle, Me., Wolfeboro, N.H., Green 
Harbor, Mass,, Topeka, Kan., Austin, Tex., 
and Berkeley, Cal., are the other places 
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ee appropriations of money can be best 
used, 

The board will hold its next meeting on 
Friday, February 10; and all Branehes on 
the Pacific Coast, in the Rocky Mountain 
section, and in New England, should report. 

EMILY A. FIFIELD, Rec. Sec’y. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


February 5, ‘‘What can I do to advance the 
Temperance Cause?’’ Rom. xiv. 19-21. 


WHAT CAN I DO TO ADVANCE THE TEMPER- 
ANCE CAUSE? 


BY REV. HARRY L. CANFIELD, 


Pastor of the Universalist Church, Dover, Me., and re- 
cently National Secretary of the Universalist Young 
People’s Christian Union. 


‘*What can I do, as a young man or young 
woman, for the temperance cause? I am not 
the President of the United States, nor the 
Governor of the Commonwealth, nor the 
mayor of our town. I am not a Congress- 
man, nor a member of the State Assembly, 
nor a councilman of the municipality in 
which I live. I am not a judge in any of 


Special Offer 


FROM 


Macullar Parker Company, 


Custom Department, 
398 Washington St. 


To give employment to the work- 
people in our custom manufacturing 
department during the dull winter 
months, we repeat the offer which we 
have made for several years past at 
this season, as follows: 


We have had manufactured for us in 
England for several years past a medium 
weight (19 ounce) soft finish Black Worsted 
Twilled Coating, of which we sell large 
quantities in our Custom Department and 
in the piece to Merchant Tailors through- 
oat the country. The fabric has given uni- 
versal satisfaction, and is suitable for wear 
upon almost any occasion and at any season 
excepting in the extreme heat of summer. 

Until March 22 we will make to your 
order a suit from this cloth, with trousers 
of the same, or a choice from a large variety 
of patterns in Fancy Worsted goods, at 


Thirty-eight Dollars 


(Coat either Sack or Cutaway), 
Or Coat and Vest without Trousers at 


Twenty-eight Dollars. 


No order can be received later than Wednés- 
day, March 22. , 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY, 


398 and 400 Washington St., Boston. 
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the national, State, or municipal courts. I 
am not a member of any branch of the gen- 
eral or local government. I am not yet a 
voter. So what can a humble citizen do, 
who cannot even have his conscience legally 
registered-in behalf of any public measure? 
J am interested in what concerns the welfare 
of my fellow-men; and, as a member of the 
Young People’s Religious Union and a part 
of the Christian Church, I want to help every 
righteous cause. But what can I do for tem- 
perance?’’ 

In considering this question, which doubt- 
less has been pressed home upon many of us 
in much this form, there are several sugges- 
tions worthy of our careful attention. 

First, last, and all the time, you can 
totally abstain from the use of alcohol in 
drink or food. You need not be cranky 
about it; but you can maintain your absti- 
nence in so kind but so uncompromising a 
manner as that your attitude may occasion 
an ‘‘arrest of thought’’ in the minds of com- 
panions who had not before awakened to the 
importance of the temperance question. A 
good example is worth more than we some- 
times imagine. Lieut. Hobson braving the 
dangers at the entrance of Santiago Bay was 
not one whit greater than Lieut. Hobson 
courteously, yet firmly, refusing the cigars 
and turning down his wine-glass at the Phil- 
adelphia Peace Jubilee. In the next place 
you can inform yourself thoroughly in regard 
to the evil effects of alcohol upon the human 
system. You can study the subject of intem- 
perance as related to economics, ascertaining 
its bearing upon the productive forces of our 
land and its relation to consumption. You 
can -study it in its political aspects and in 
its general influence upon society, in order 
that you may 

Third, talk with intelligence upon this 
question which is hourly growing in impor- 
tance; that, when the matter is the subject 
of conversation or of discussion, you may 
be able, not alone to declare your convictions, 
but that you may give cogent reasons for 
them, and have at your command facts and 
figures. But sometimes we are inclined to 
believe that talk is cheap. Very well. Let’s 
act, and act immediately. Here is one of 
the best opportunities ever afforded to serve 
the cause of temperance. 

Fourth, there is a movement on foot to 
induce Congress to repeal the prohibitory law 
which is now in force in Alaska. (You 
know Congress legislates for our Territories.) 
You could not do a better thing at this 
moment than to induce your Young People’s 
Religious Union to instruct its secretary im- 


mediately to write to the Congressman of 


your district and the two Senators from your 
State, urging them to exert themselves to the 
utmost to prevent the repeal of Alaska prohi- 
bition, and to use all the influence in their 
power for the enactment of ‘‘The Ellis 
Bill,’’ which forbids the sale of intoxicants 
in all government buildings, including sol- 
diers’ homes, military camps, and army and 
navy posts. In addition to getting your 
union to do this, induce influential men of 
your parish to write, and even telegraph, to 
Congressmen and Senators in behalf of the 
legislation just described. This correspond- 
ence with our law-makers should be done im- 
mediately, as the Alaskan prohibitory law is 
in serious jeopardy. 

I cannot better close than by quoting from 
Dr. Crafts, the superintendent of the Na- 
tional Reform Bureau, who is in Washing- 
ton, while Congress is in session, to encour- 
age all good legislation. His message is to 
the Union Signal: ‘‘The attack on Alaska 
prohibition has begun, and I am alone on 
the firing line. Talk about mismanagement 
of our army at Santiago because the men at 
the front were not properly supported with 
supplies! The mismanagement of God’s 
army is infinitely more serious. Ten men 
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and women kept in Washington, and well 
supplied with munitions of war, could defeat 


good one. 
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The contents are of a most varied character, 
consisting of prose and poetry. There are 
articles on Sunday-school lessons, services, 
passages of Scripture, conduct of Sunday- 
school libraries, sketches of lesson courses, 
parables from nature, advice to Sunday- 
school teachers, the place of stories in Sun- 
day-school instruction, addresses to young 
people, and many other similar articles. 
These are written, for the most part, by well- 
known Unitarian authors or are selected 
from standard sources. One considerable 
portion of the book is given to ‘‘a year of 
Sunday-school lessons, intended to supply 
a kind of treasure-store of suggestive lessons. 
The series is based on the two great com- 
mandments, love to God and love to man’’; 
and there is an outline lesson for every Sun- 
day in the year. An excellent illustration of 
John Pound and his scholars fronts the title- 


almost any bad measure, and pass almost any 
Ask your readers to telegraph 
their Congressman to oppose the repeal of 
Alaska prohibition, and to help pass the 
‘Anti-canteen Bill’ [the ‘Ellis Bill’], which 
is likely to come up any day.”’ 

Let us all get on the ‘‘firing line.’’ 

Dover, Me., January 19. 


The Sunday School. 


No new Easter service will be published 
this season by the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, as this was done last year. But 
reprints of the popular ones will be on sale: 
these are the services for 1893, 1894, and 
1898. Price 5 cents a copy; $4 per hundred. 


_ |page. All in all, it is quite a resource of 
Every Other Sunday for January 29 is|counsel, suggestion, and help in Sunday- 
another attractive number. It contains | school work. Bound in cloth, price 75 cents 


stories and articles by Claire K. Alden, 
Janet Sanderson, Grace A. Cannon, Amelia 
H. Botsford, and Helen Haskell. There is 
a large picture representing Sunday morning 
a hundred years ago in New England. Also 
pictures of the young Queen Wilhelmina and 
the good Emperor Marcus Aurelius Anto- 
ninus. Connected with this last picture is 
an interesting article describing the charac- 
ter and quoting many of the sayings of this 
wise and good emperor. There are the usual 
departments of ‘‘Editor’s Chair,’’ ‘‘Letter 
Box,’’ ‘‘Book Table,’’ and many poems, 
original and selected. 


net. 


New editions of the following books have 
just gone to press: ‘‘Beacon Lights of Chris- 
tian History, Primary Grade,’’ and ‘‘Scenes 
in the Life of Jesus, Intermediate Grade.’’ 
It has been found necessary to bring out an- 
other edition of ‘‘A Book of Song and Ser- 
vice,’’ and that is also in the hands of the 
printer. This will make the seventeenth 
edition, which means the printing of seven- 
teen thousand copies. The. book was first 
issued in April, 1895. Considering the lim- 
ited number of Unitarian Sunday-schools and 
the comparatively short time since the book 
was first issued, the extent of this sale is 
quite noteworthy. 


Rev. Samuel M. Crothers was announced 
for three Channing Hall ‘‘Talks.’’ He gave 
the second on January 14,—subject, ‘‘One 
Flock, ’’—when he presented in his attractive 
style the arguments for a Universal Church. 
The last of these three addresses will be 
given next Saturday, January 28, at 25 Bea- 
con Street, half-past two o’clock, subject, 
‘Religion and Religions, ’’ which brings for- 
ward the subject of essentials and non-essen- 
tials in religion and Christianity. All in- 
vited. Admission free. 


Church News. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: Noon service on 
Wednesday, February 1, will be conducted by 
Rev. James Eells of the First Church, -Bos- 
ton. ‘ 


South Congregational Church: Dr. Robert 
Collyer of New York will occupy Dr. Hale’s 


One of the most useful publications in| pulpit on Sunday, January 29. 


England for Sunday-school teachers is the 
Helper. This is issued every year by the 


Ministerial Union meets at Channing Hall, 
Sunday School Association in London, under 


25 Beacon Street, on Monday, January 30, at 


the editorship of Marian Pritchard. The|10.30 A.M. Speakers, Rev. Arthur Little, 
volume for 1899 has appeared, and can be|D.D., Rev. Nathan Woods, D.D., Rev. 
ordered of the Unitarian Sunday School So-|G. W. Shinn, D.D., Rev. M. D. Buell, 


ciety, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. The present 


D.D. Subject, ‘‘What is Characteristic in 
issue fill’ two hundred and forty-four pages. 


my Branch of the Church?’’ 


Voyez-Vous! 


The effect of clothes is unknown to the wearer unless — 
she owns a cheval glass. 

When you can tell the look of an elephant from 
its tusks, or the speed of a boat from its bow, you can 
tell the effectiveness of your costume from a bureau mirror. 
You must see yourself tout @ coup, or you cannot judge 
the complete result. Thus it comes about that a cheval 
glass is one of the absolute necessities to a woman. This 
large demand has lowered prices. Selling them in very 
large volume, we have steadily reduced the cost until we 
now have them at $17 upwards. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET. 
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The regular monthly meeting of the South 


Middlesex Branches of the Women’s Alli- 


ance will be held at 25 Beacon Street on 
Thursday, February 2, at eleven o’clock. All 
members are cordially invited. New Branches 
will be especially welcome. 


Church of the Disciples: Among its many 
works of helpfulness, this church, through its 
Post-office Mission, offers to send, free of 
cost, to any circle of three or four readers, 
or to a church without a pastor, a weekly 
sermon for reading aloud. Address Miss L. 
Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston. 


Cambridge, Mass.— Appleton Chapel: 
Sunday evening service, January 29, 7.30 
P.M. Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D., of 
Auburndale, president of the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor, will preach. 


Chicago, Ill.—Unity Club of the Third 
Church has just issued its programme for the 
second half-year, announcing an unusual 
number of well-qualified speakers. Prof. 
Zeublin of Chicago University speaks on 
**The Future of Chicago,’’ while Dr. Triggs 
of the same institution discusses ‘‘The Social 
Theories of William Morris.’’ ‘‘The Chil- 
dren of the State’’ are treated by Mr. H. H. 
Hart, superintendent of the Illinois Chil- 
dren’s Home and Aid Society; while Miss 
Julia Lathrop, State inspector of factories, 
occupies one evening, and Rev. Joseph Stolz 
of Isaiah Temple renders some selections 
from ‘‘A Voice from the Sweat-shop.’’ The 
Third Church itself furnishes two excellent 
speakers in Dr. Willard, who.describes ‘‘The 
Fugitive Slave Law and the Underground 
Railway,’’ and Hon. F. C. Russell, who 
speaks on ‘‘ Political Delusion’’; while from 
the Oak Park Society Mrs. Phoebe M. Butler 
comes to discuss ‘‘American Humor.’’ 
These meetings have proved remarkably suc- 
cessful in reaching and interesting a wide 
circle. 

All Souls’ Church seated about two hun- 
dred guests at its annual dinner, and pre- 
sented twenty-nine distinct reports. All of 


_the sections handling money reported their 


bills all paid. Nearly $10,000 was raised 
and spent in all departments during the year; 
and four thousand volumes were issued from 
the library, and more than four thousand 
copies of periodicals sent through the mail. 
The minister, Rev. J. Lloyd Jones, reported 
that he had attended two hundred and twenty- 
eight meetings in the church, and had deliv- 
ered outside of the church one hundred and 
eighteen lectures in forty-eight different 
places; while his labors as senior editor of 
Unity, secretary of the Liberal Congress, 
and conductor of the Tower Hill Summer 
School, had been continued as usual. 

Church of the Messiah: The pastor, Rev. 
W. W. Fenn, is delivering a course of six 
sermons upon ‘‘Certain Minor Traits in the 
Character of Jesus’’: (1) ‘‘Realism’’; (2) 
“*Tact’’; (3)2‘‘Mysticism’’; (4) ‘‘Humor’’; 
(5) ‘‘Daring’’; (6) ‘‘Logic.’’ 


Decorah, Ia.—Unity Church held its an- 
nual meeting January 2, with full attendance 
of members and friends. Reports showed a 
decided increase in results. ‘‘Unity Circle,’’ 
the woman’s organization for practical en- 
deavor, has been unusually active and suc- 
cessful, and exhibited a financial report of 
nearly $300 raised and $125 still in bank. 
The Sunday-school, under the management of 
the new superintendent, Mr. L. L. Cadwell, 
is doing fine work with the one-topic lesson 
plan. A supplemental lesson on ‘‘Our Lib- 
eral Faith’’ is conducted every Sunday from 
the desk by the minister, using Savage’s 
**Catechism’’ as a general guide. The death 
of Mrs. L. A. Weiser has removed one who 
has been from the beginning of the society 
its most prominent and generous supporter. 
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A series of ‘‘Round Table’’ meetings is 
being conducted, which are proving attractive 
to a wide circle, and enlisting the interest 
and co-operation of many not connected with 
the congregation. The series will be con- 
cluded with a banquet on March 23. The 
sermon topics for January have been ‘‘The 
Old Year as the New,’’ ‘‘The Leadership of 
a Little Child,’’ and ‘‘The Divine Glory in 
the Starry Heavens,’’ the latter being the 
first of an astronomical series. 


Des Moines, Ia—Since September 1 the 
work at Des Moines has been going forward 
with a fair degree of prosperity. The old 
friends are gathering to the support of the 
church, and a few new ones are coming in. 
Dr. Clute has recently preached on ‘‘ Author- 
ity in Religion,’’ ‘‘The Angel Song,’’ ‘‘The 
Expansion of the United States,’’ ‘‘The 
Czar’s Peace Proposal.’’ .On January 15 
he exchanged with Rev. Elinor E. Gordon 
of Iowa City, and was greeted there by a 
large congregation of old friends. At the 
annual parish meeting on January 18 the 
trustees of the Des Moines church were in- 
structed to make arrangements with Dr. Clute 
as permanent pastor of the church. The 
Sunday-school was reorganized. Unity Club 
has had a successful winter. Its meetings 
are considering questions of education, gov- 
emment, and reform. ; 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—Rev. Leslie W. 
Sprague is delivering a course of sermons on 
‘*The Religion of Liberal Christianity.’’ 
The topics are as follows: ‘‘Why any Re- 
ligion?’’ ‘‘Why a Liberal Christian Relig- 
ion?’’ ‘*‘The Moral Emphasis of Liberal 
Christianity’’; ‘‘The Spiritual Life devel- 
oped by Liberal Christianity’’; ‘‘The Heri- 
tage of Liberal Christianity.’’ The purpose 
of this series of sermons will be to make 
clear the position and the aim of All Souls’ 
Church, in common with liberal Christianity 
generally. 


Janesville, Wis.—A parish supper was 
given here January 14, and services held on 
the 15th, Mr. Gould being present on both 
days. The people were so much encouraged 
that, at a meeting after the morning service, 
it was voted to ask Rev. A. G. Wilson of 
Decorah to preach for them four Sundays, 
hoping that the services might result in the 
permanent renewal of the church work. 


Moline, Tll.—The kind offices of Mr. 
Judy have borne good fruit in securing for 
us a pastor, Rev. W. H. Dilworth, who 
has been regularly called for the remainder 
of the church year. The church is rapidly 
becoming itself again, both in interest and 
attendance. The Sunday-school is growing 
very rapidly. 


New England Associate Alliance.— 
The winter meeting was held with the Branch 
of the First Congregational Church, Provi- 
dence, R.I., January 12. Rev. A. M. Lord, 
pastor, welcomed the Alliance to a church 
which had inherited from past ministers a 
recognition of the high place held by women 
in the thought and work of the world. Rev. 
Christopher R. Eliot of Boston gave an ad- 
dress upon ‘‘The Relation between Denom- 
inational and Philanthropic Work,’’ in which 
he said the essential relation of the church 
to philanthropy is in the inspiration it may 
give, by its message of faith, hope, and 
love. It is the relation of the heart to the 
hand, the inner source to the outward mani- 
festation. What best work can the church 
do? Give men a living faith in God, an 
enthusiasm and love for humanity which will 
make every ideal a possibility and every sac- 
rifice a joy. Mrs. Theodore C. Williams, 
Miss L. Freeman Clarke, and Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer spoke upon the address. 
Mrs. B. Ward Dix recounted some of her 
experiences and impressions during a visit at 
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the South and West in the interests of the 
Alliance, and made plain its place in the 
affections and faith of all who have entered 
into its fellowship. After an hour of pleas- 
ant social intercourse and refreshment the 
meeting was addressed by Miss Clarke upon 
“‘New Testament Study.’’ This should be 
done, —first, with the historical background; 
second, the legitimate use of the imagina- 
tion; third, the central idea; fourth, with 
a knowledge of what precedes and follows 
the passages studied. Mrs. James Beatley of 
Boston gave a talk upon ‘‘Sunday-school 
Work,’’ full of helpful suggestions gained 
form her own experience. A paper upon 
“‘The Sunday School Union,’’ by Miss 
Louisa P. Parker of Cambridge, closed an 
excellent meeting. Twenty-two Branches 
were represented. 


Business Notices. 


Forbidden to Forget.— Every woman in these criti- 
cal days is forbidden to forget the appearance which her 
costume gives her in the eyes of all passers-by. The only 
proper mirror for toilet inspection is a cheval glass which 
will show the entire figure and give the full effect at one 
glance. Every woman ought to own such a glass, and the 
Paine Furniture Company make it easy for her to acquire 
one by the unusually low prices at which they are sold. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. George M. Bodge for 
the winter is 17 Gladstone Street, Orient Heights, East 
Boston. 


THE address of Rev. C. W. Wendte for the 


winter is 226 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


‘Deaths. 


In Springfield, 24th inst., Lucinda Orne, daughter of the 
late Charles and Elizabeth Buckminster Howard, 73 yrs. 
In Wellesley Hills, 21st inst., Rev. A. B. Vorse, 68 yrs. 
In Cambridge, 22d inst., Margaret A. Pike, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Richard and Frances W. A. Pike, 
49 yrs. 
. In Wolfville, N.S., roth inst., Arthur L. Calhoun, 37 yrs., 
a former treasurer of the St. John Church. 
In St. John, N.B., 20th inst., Mrs. Alma Logan, wife of 
Solomon E. Logan, member of St. John Church, 
ae Elgin, Ill., 16th inst., Harriet S.. wife of Dr. J. G. 
‘apper. 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
ectabltahnibat 


Established 
1859. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 
Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


HOUSEKEEPER OR COMPANION. 
Position wanted by a lady of refinement and cryertence 
where one or two servants are employed, and faithful ser- 
vice is appreciated. Best of references. Address A. D. E., 
care Christian Register, Boston, Mass. 
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New York, N-¥.—Unitarian Club: The 


second dinner of. the season was held on 


Wednesday. evening, January 18, at Hotel 
Manhattan. The subject. for discussion was 
‘‘The Race Problem in the South.’’ Prof. 
Booker T. Washington gave the first address, 
and was followed later by Rev. Pitt Dillingham 
and Mr. John W: Lemon, both of the Calhoun 
Industrial: School. It is needless to: say: that 
the text of: Prof. Washington’s address was 
‘‘The Need: of Education for the. Negro.’’ 
Industrial) education encourages thrift and 
develops character in the. black; and it, to- 
gether: with religious culture, is the means 
of: his salvation. Industrial education is 
needed to lift. labor out. of drudgery and: to 
put: dignity and brains into toil. Among the 
notable things that Mr. Washington said 
were the following: ‘‘A race that is living 
on the skim-milk of other people’s business 
is apt to be the football of political. parties. 
A crime in the dark hell’ of Alabama is just 
as much an arrow aimed at the heart of civil 
liberty:and: enlightenment‘ as a crime in New 
York’ State. THe remedy is to try the exam- 
ple of the uplifting nature of education, and 
to interest the white people to help and 
guide. No. one, can nourish. hatred. and. ill 
will, and not. be, dragged, down. So. this 
education: is for good: of: white. as of black. 
Wherever there is friction between white and 
black, it will disappear just as fast as they 
are both brought into industrial relations. 
Black men develop in business lives.’’ 


Oakland, Cal.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland: The Starr King 
Fraternity has held two meetings during 
December. At one. Prof.. Fryer gave.a mas- 
terly, lecture on ‘‘Taoism,’’ the second in 
his series on ‘‘The Religions of China.”’ 
At the other the subject discussed was ‘‘Illus- 
trated; and: Children’s Literature.’’ There 
were instructive and interesting.talks by Miss 
Mollie Conner, Miss Adeline Knapp, Mrs: 
Gleason, and others. Unity Club has held 
a large social meeting at Mrs. Diberts’s, and 
a literary. meeting, not so large, in the 
church parlors. t 
for Januaryy Mr. Sunderland. announces a 
series: of* three» upon ‘‘The Country’s: Out- 
look’’?: (1) ‘‘Imperialism as a Peril to the 
Republic’’; (2): ‘*Militarism: as a Danger’ to 
our Liberties’’; (3) ‘‘The: True Way. to 
make our.Gountry. Great and:Glorious.’’ 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The regular meeting 
of the Unitarian Club was held in the Spring 
Garden Church on, Thursday-evening, Jan- 
uary 19, the auditorium being filled. Much 
regret was expressed -at the inability of Rev. 
R. Heber Newton, D.D., to be present. He 
came. over, from New York to, address the 
club, but was,.compelled.by, sickness to return 
home before the meeting. His paper on 
$*The Truths of Unitarianism, and their 
Contribution to the Growth of Orthodoxy,’’ 
was, however, read by Rev. F. A. Hinckley, 
to whom Dr. Newton sent it for that purpose. 
As it is to. bex printed: in the Register, we 
omit report of it here. The annual meeting 
of the. Spring. Garden Church. was, held on 
Tuesday evening, January 17, and was pre- 
ceded by a supper. The reports presented 
were of: an encouraging nature, indicating a 
steady increase in interest. The congrega- 
tions are uniformly large, and many strangers 
are attracted to the services. On the pre- 
ceding “Sunday, Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley 
exchanged with Rev. W. M. Brundage, 


Ph.D., of, Albany, N.Y., who preached very. 


acceptably both morning and evening. 


San Francisco, Cal;—First-Church, Rev. 
Horatio Stebbins: Owing=to» the: illness: of 
the pastor, Rey. Stopford W. Brooke has been 
asked to-fill the.pulpit for, three.month’s,, and 
has.consented .to,.do.so. 


Sterling, IlH.— Services were» held, here 


again on January 8, Mr. Gould preaching in 


Among his sermon’ subjects | 
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the morning and?Rev. Mr. Imlay of Iowa in 
the evening. At the close of the evening 
services a meeting was held of those inter- 
ested, and the question of trying to have 
regular services at stated’ intervals was con- 
sidered. No final action was taken in the 
matter; but a committee was appointed’ to 
canvass: the people and report the result to 
the chairman of the trustees’ at an’ early date. 


Acknowledgments of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. Donations: since Oct. 


1, 1898 : — 
1898. 

Oct. 12. Nashua, N.H,, Sunday-school........-+ $10.00 
18. Grace Chapel, Green Harbor, Mass..--- 2.00 
29. Worcester, Mass., South Unitarian So- 

CIELY. eens vere cece cere cee nets tees eees 2.00 
Noy. 8. Fall River, Mass., Sunday-school.....-. 10.00 
15. Pittsburg, Pa, Sunday-school.........- 5.00 
17. Dorchester, Mass., First Parish, on ac- 
COUNT 2, cee ccse cece cess cece neces ccen ne 25.00 
17. Be Wy Clark... ce. cece cece see cece eee 25.00 
76 yobs C. Haynes «1+ cess eee e ee ee eee ene 15.00 
17. rs. S. W. Farwell ....ssse esse cere eee 10.00 
17. Mrs. R. M. Barnard 10,00 
17. Rev. C; A. Bartol; D.D 10.00 
7 dol Capen... +> 10.00 
17. rs. John Capen 10.00 
19. “Ysa Metcalf ....-. 10.00 
19- rs. Otis_ Norcross 10.00 
19. Thomas, Gaffield. 10,00 
19. Mrs. Wm. W. W 10.00 
19. Warren Sawyer....+ssesegeeerer cree cere 10.00 
19. Mrs. Susan B. Cabo 25.00 
19.- H. H. Hunnewell’..... 10.00 
1g. Abram E. Cutter....+....-+ 10,00 
1g. Mrs. J. Huntington Wolcott 10.00 
19. Joseph H. Glover ......+++ 10.00 
21. C.H, Bond............ 20.00 
21, F.H. Peabody ec 10,00 
2s Mina baldulcisiais'aeistare 25.00 
22, Augustus Flagg.......+. +++ 10.00 
22. Miss Annette P. Rogers... 10,00 
22, Oakes A. Ames.......+5 10,00 
22, Mrs. S. H. Winkley. 10.00 
23. D.W. King. 10.00 
23. E.S.Grew. 15.00 
23. N.W. Rice. £0.00 
26, Caleb Chase 10.00 
26. Arthur F: Es 10.00: 
26. Henry S. Grew... seereee eee 10.00 
29. Norton, Mass., Sunday-school. 2.00 
29. Mrs. Edward Atkinson.......-- 10.00 
29. Hon. Dorman B. Eaton - 10,00 
29. Lucius G. Pratt..... ser eree ners ese sees 10.00 

29. Syracuse, N:Y., May Memorial Sunday- 
SCHOO]. § cee ecesccscs voce esevicecsice nan’ 10.00. 
29. Mrs, Anna C. Rumrill 10.00 
Dec. 2. George Hutchinson 10,00 
6. Rockville, Conn., Sunday-school.. 3.00 
7. Watertown, Mass., Sunday-school’. 10.00: 
7. Mrs. Thomas Talbot......- ae 10.00 
8, Rev. John H. Heywood... 5.00 
8. Hubbardston, Mass., Sunday-schoo 5.00. 
9 Pewee, Kan., pe gSnOST ae 2.00 
12 outh Congregational Church, Bosto 50.00 
12. Mrs. Isaac Fenno.,.-..+-+seeeer seer sees 10,00 
33. Brighton First Parish Sunday-school... 10,00 
14. Willimantic, Conn., Sunday-school..... 2.00 
14. Ebed-L. Ripley. .... 2... ccceccee cers ence 10.00 
19. Helena, Mont., Sunday-school. 5.00 
19. Windsor, Vt., Sunday-school .. 2.25 
21. Nathaniel P. Jones... ..:--seseseee rere 10.90 
21. S. H.Howe........ teee ners seen cess cere 25.00 

22, Plymouth, Mass., First Parish Sunday- 
Sahoplyic.s sserst ee see eee sees eeeenes 10.00 

29. Pepperell, Mass., First Parish Sunday- 

° SCHOO] «sees cess cece tees eeee at; 3.00- 
29.. Wilton, N.H., Sunday-school . 5.00 
3o. Troy, N.Y., Sunday-school.... 2.04 

1899. 

Jan. 2. HighlandSunday-school, Louisville, Ky. 2.00 
4. Second Church, Boston....+-+++++-+ +9 40.00: 
io. Gouverneur, N.Y., Sunday-school...... 2.00 
ro. Lenox Avenue Sunday-school, N-Y.... 15.00 
zo, Quincy, Ill., Sunday-school. : 5.00 
iz, Mrs, A. R: W. Browns... .- 5.00 
13. Berlin, Mass., Sunday-school. 6.00 
18, Rochester, N.Y., Unitarian church..... 5.00 
19. Providence, R.I., Unity Sunday-school, 2.00 
19. Winchester, Mass., Sunday-school.....- 5.00 

20. Dorchester, Mass., First Parish (addi- 
tiOtial)e, sctrec coed a’atsinaped eis'<=''e\s 25.00 


RicHAaRD C. HUMPHREYs, 7yeas. 


From Other Churches. 


Rev. Thomas Van Ness of the Second 
Unitarian Church, Copley Square, spoke in 
the Temple Adath Israel‘ last Sunday; upon 
‘¢‘What in the Light of History is to be the 
Future. Mission of the Jews?’’ Briefly sum- 
marized, Mr. Van Ness spoke as follows: 
‘The Jew has good’ reason to be proud of 
his race,—the race which has given to the 
world Moses and Jesus. The long years of 
unparalleled persecution, which would have 
crushed. a weak race, have welded more 
strongly the Hebrew people, and given them 
patience, endurance, and dogged” persever- 
ance. As for the future, I believe the mis- 
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sion of the Jew to be the reconciliation of 
the nations, to bring about the universal 
peace that the czar has called’ for. The Jew 
is fitted for this work by his wonderful adap- 
tability to every nation in which he lives. 
They are true French or German or’ Italian, 
as the case may be. At the same time, they 
have none of that prejudice that wears the 
mask of patriotism. Will you rise to the 
opportunity? A Galilean rabbi, discarded by 
the Jews, though reverenced by, a good frac- 
tion of the rest of the world, and accepted 
by millions as a god, said, in answer to 
the question, ‘Who shall be greatest in, 
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“Messiah Pulpit” 


1898-99. 


SUCCEEDING. «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s' Sermons has been 
resumed, and, will be continued in: ‘‘ Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery, 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 
1, Worry. 
2, The Church’s Claim on the Individual. 
3. Can we make Trouble serve us? : 
4. Don’t Care—Religious and Political. 
5. The Parable of “Lot’s Wife.” (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 
6. The Evils of Religious and Political Pes- 
simism. 
% The Word of God. 
8. Our Mission and our Missions. 
9. The Song and Sacrament. of Thanksgiv- 
ing. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
10. My Life’s Meaning. 
11. Green Pastures and Still Waters. 
13. The Rebirth of Christ. 
15. The Worth of I Will. 
Collyer.) 


Series on “Belief in Immortality” : 


(By Rev. Robert 


12, I. Primitive Ideas of Death and After. 

14. II. The Beliefs of the Old-world Civili- 
zations. 

16. I1l. The Old Testament and Immortal- 


ity. 
17. The Patience of Hope.—A Story. 
Robert Collyer.) 


(By Rev. 


Send for a specimen copy, 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


‘. 104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fourth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons~ 


is printing in the usual form for the season of 1898-99. 


Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for ~ 


fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 
Now ready: 
1. Wrestling with God. 
2. The Wisdom of Fools. 
3. Lives worth Living. 
4. The Great Perhaps. 


GEO: H: ELLIS; Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston, 
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the kingdom of heaven?’ ‘He that serves 
others.’ I bring you this message from a 
teacher of your own nation, and ‘call you to 
this grand service now open before you. For 
the sake of those who still cherish religious 
hatred, use your united strength to lift’ the 
world out of this slough. If you fail to do 
this, I know not to whom we can look. 
And, missing this opportunity, you will  for- 
feit the privilege of restoring yourselves to 
all the grandeur of your noblest past. It re- 
quires sacrifice, but Abraham did not hesi- 
tate to sacrifice himself. Moses’ gave the 
law to the world, and Jesus gave love. To 
these great gifts add now a third, —the recon- 
ciliation of the nations. ’* 


Mrs. Lucy A. Haskell. 


A beautiful life went out when Mrs. Lucy 
A. Haskell passed away, and left a happy 
home desolate. It was a life so true and 
calm and peaceful, so gentle and loving, that 
earth is poorer and heaven richer by the 
transition. Those who mourn her loss in- 
clude all who ever came within’the sphere of 
her pervasive and elevating influence; and 
in every relation of life she acted well her 
part, bringing sweetness and light into every 
phase of duty. 

Mrs. Haskell was the widow of Dr. A. S. 
Haskell of Alton, Ill., and the mother of 
Dr. W. A. Haskell and Miss Helen Haskell. 
Her husband was a leading practitioner of 
Illinois, and for many years the ‘‘beloved 
physician’’ in hundreds of homes, where his 
helpful visits are still a tender memory. He 
died in Alton in 1876. Mrs. Haskell was 
the daughter of Dr. William” Parkhurst of 
Petersham, Mass., a celebrated physician of 
the old Bay State. She came of a family 


famous in the Colonial and‘ Revolutionary ' 


history of the country, and in her own life 
exemplified the virtues’ and attainments of 
a long’ line of distinguished ancestry. Mrs. 
Haskell’s ecclesiastical relations were with 
the Unitarian church, being’ a lifelong mem- 
ber of that connection. Deeply religious in 
her convictions; her life was the daily exem- 
plification of the gospel she professed. Fore- 
most in all good works, the’ poor and needy 
found in her ever a sympathizing friend; 


while to ‘her associates. in the church and in 


the circle of friendship her life’ was ever-an 
inspiration of high thinking and noble liv- 
ing. She was a’ poet of unusual merit, and 
a writer whose prose had* the beauty and 
charm of poetry. She was always avstudent, 
and kept ever adding: to the: culture and’at= 


taihments of her youth. She was familiar 


with the best writers of the past, in both 
prose and verse, and to the last kept abreast 
of the progress and culture of the present. 
She had spent much time in travel, both in 
this country and in Europe. The past sum- 
mer and fall she spent, accompanied by her 
daughter, in the South and East, at the old 
New England home, amid the dear, familiar 
places. Now this beautiful, helpful life has 
gone beyond our mortal ken. But to the 
aching hearts left behind,—to them there is 
more now on the further shore than ever 
before, and memories sacred and precious 
beyond compare. 


Albert Buel Vorse. 


In the passing of Mr. Vorse, we lose a 
genuine man and a real minister. He lived, 
moved, and had his being in the atmosphere 
of his ministerial works, He was devoted, 


earnest, and thoroughly consecrated to his| 
calling; He carried with him the atmosphere’ 
not of religious profession, but of the relig= 
fdly; always courteous, |. 


ious life. Always k: 
prompt to discharge every parochial duty, 


‘ination. 
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and ready to be the friend of every oné who 
came within the range of his. influence, he 
will long be remembered in Wellesley Hills 
aS a-gentleman\and a minister of the old 
style. 

He took little part in public affairs outside 


‘of his own parish and village, and was not 


active in the public work of his own denom- 
At: the beginning of his ministry 
he put before himself as an ideal the parish 
minister who was to be the exponent of a 
pure religion and everybody’s friend.. We 
lookback to the words of Goldsmith or 
Izaak Walton, to find descriptions of the 
type. By this we do not mean to say that 
he was a belated ecclesiastic, living on the 
traditions of a former century; but that he 
was one of a class, happily surviving in many 
churches throughout the land, who live so 
near to the essential things that they have 
little thought or time for anything which 
does not concern the real life of men, women, 
and children about them. 


‘*Unskilful he to fawn or seek for power, 
By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour. 
Far other aims his heart had learned to 
prize,— 
More bent to raise the wretched than to 
rise. 


And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 

To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the 
skies, 

He tried each art, reproved- each dull delay; 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led the 
way.’’ 


Mr. Vorse was a member of. the class of 
1863 of the Meadville Theological School, 
but was ordained before the conclusion of his 
course, in order to accept a call in’ Lewis- 
burg, Pa. He afterward served the church 
at Sandwich, Mass. In 1871, being then at 
Littleton, Mass., he removed to Needham, 
Mass., taking charge also of a new move- 
ment at Wellesley Hills. He finally made 
the latter place his home. The movement 
became a permanent society, and-its beautiful’ 
stone church was built. 

The funeral services were held in the 
church Tuesday last at 2 o’clock. They were 
conducted by Rev. Edward J. Young, D D., 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D., and Rev. 
Carris Farwell. 


In a lecture’ delivered the other day on 
**Ruskin,’’ at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
Dr. N. D. Hillis defined beauty as ‘‘an ex- 
pression of ripeness, maturity, cosmic cult- 
ure,’’ 
removed from the savage, because woman 
still thinks ‘that she can make herself more 
beautiful ‘*by wringing the necks of two 
birds and setting their feathers in her hat, 
cocking them forward inthe spring and back- 
ward in the autumn,’’ and a man thinks that 
he can ‘*‘cure nervous prostration by murder- 
ing God’s deer in the Adirondacks. ’’ 
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OUR UNITARIAN 
... GOSPEL 
By Minot J. Savage, D.D. 


The sermons which make up this” 
volume were spoken in the Church of 
the Messiah during the‘season of 1897— 
98. They are printed as delivered,— 
not as literature, but for the sake of 
preaching to a larger congregation than 
can be reached on Sunday morning: 


DEDICATED TO . 
“ Those who bilieue that the message 
of God to his children’ must be' ontof 
life and hope instead’ of a’ theology 
which teaches death and despair.” 


as ‘CONTENTS’ oe 
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“What do you Give in Place of What you 
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Are there any Creeds which it is Wicked for 
us ‘to question ? 

Why have Unitarians no Creed ? .. 
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Doubt and Faith—both Holy. 

Is Life a Probation-ended by Death? > 

Sin and Atonement. 

Prayer and:Communion with God. 

The Worship of God. . 

Morality Natural, not Statutory. 

Reward and Punishment. 
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Pleasantries. 


Author (after completing a new book) : 
‘*There, that will make me more immortal 
than ever!’’—Filiegende Blatter. 


From the Bank.—Some one gave Flynn 
a silver dollar-the other day; and, in telling 
about it, he said, ‘‘It was that bright it 
shone like a cat’s eye under a bed,—and I've 
seen it done !”” 


From the Bank.—F lynn lost his scarf-pin, 
and was anxious to recover it. Speaking 
about it at the bank, he said: ‘‘I just told 
my children this morning, ‘Don’t you let me 
come home and find that pin not found.’ ”’ 


The Uninformed Goat.—‘‘O my dear 
daughter’? (to a little girl of six), ‘‘you 
should not be frightened and run from the 
goat. Don’t you know you are a Christian 
Scientist??? ‘‘But, mamma’’ (excitedly), 
““the billy-goat don’t know it!’’ 


The Dangers of Infection,—Tommie, the 
five-year-old son of a candidate for a local 
office, was told that his father had got the 
nomination; and, running into the house, he 
exclaimed: ‘‘O mamma! Mr. Jones says 
papa’s got the nomination. Is that worse 
than the measles?’’ 


Dr. Talmage’s youngest daughter was fond 
of evening gayeties, and often slept late in 
consequence. Coming down about nine 
o’clock one morning, she met her parent’s 
stern gaze, and received the very depressing 
greeting of, ‘‘Good-morning, daughter of 
sin!’? ‘*Good-morning, father!’’ was her 
response. —Philadelphia Post. 


Julia Ward Howe was talking with a di- 
lapidated bachelor, who retained little but 
his conceit. He said: ‘‘It is time now for 
me to settle down as a married man, but I 
want so much. I want youth, health, wealth, 
—of course,—beauty, grace’’— ‘‘Yes,’’ she 
said sympathetically, ‘‘you poor man: you 
do want them all.’’—Z xchange. 


Not long ago a number of constables were 
assembled at Scotland Yard, London, to be 
examined previous to being appointed as ser- 
geants. A candidate was asked by a member 
of the examining board: ‘‘You are on duty 
in the vicinity of a menagerie, and you are 
informed that a lion has broken loose, and 
is roaming about the streets. What steps 
would you take?’’ **Jolly long steps, sir!’’” 
replied the constable. 


In his interesting book, ‘‘The Lawyers of 
Maine,’’ Willis relates an anecdote of Judge 
George Thatcher, who was noted for his 


humor: ‘‘Solicitor Davis and Judge 
Thatcher, when boys, were neighbors in 
Barnstable and Yarmouth, Massachusetts. 


The day after the battle of Bunker Hill the 
militia of these towns set off for Boston. 
The boys accompanied the soldiers, Davis 
acting as fifer. A few miles out from Barn- 
stable, an order came directing the military 
to return home. In their retreat Thatcher 
and Davis, tired of their march, mounted an 
old horse they met on the road, without 
saddle or bridle. After riding some miles, 
they dismounted, and abandoned their steed 
in the highway. Many years after, Davis, 
as solicitor-general, was prosecuting a horse- 
thief before Judge Thatcher in the county of 
Kennebec, Me. In the course of the trial 
the judge leaned over the bench, and said, 
in an undertone, to the solicitor, ‘Davy, this 
reminds me of the horse you and I stole in 
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